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“Most battery repairs are 
EASY to prevent” 





The 
Inspection We Give 
Includes These Five 
Important Points: 
i—Testing each cell. 
2—Replacing evapora- 





tion. 
3—Cleaning terminals. 
. 4—Cleaning topof bate 
tery 
5—Tightening hold- 
Jown 











We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio, too, 


—even the bill for reinsulation—and 
reinsulation expense means a lot more than 
the cost of putting in new separators. 


Worst of all is the damage done to the plates 
—and the loss of useful battery life, which 
reinsulation does not replace. 





A Willard Threaded Rubber Battery saves 
here, because its very different insulation pro- 
tects the heavy-duty plates, and stays right 
on the job until you have received the last 
drop of its useful life. 


Fewer minor repairs, too. Willard Bat- 
teries give full measure of uninterrupted 
service in the owner’s car every time—every 
battery. 


What’s more—all Willard Threaded Rub- 
ber Batteries come CHARGED bone dry — 
and you see the acid poured in. 





men 











to fill orders, 
rices, 


Roofing--then you wi ~d un derstand why it has such 
a reputation for lasti Send for sample 
COSTS LESS THAN | We se ont RECT FROM OUR BIG ROOF- | samples — roof 
WOOD SHINGLES | SHINGLES ny FACTORY—T0 YOU. So our roofing tres 


Ay i. ou ... oe — ca 


| FREE SAMPLES J & 


ing book and 


iy »G | wholesale factory price 


ing 
Cine NEW LOCK ROOFING AND HOW ALL NAN READS ARE COVERED. | | oon 
YOU SAVE | We havec ut down the price on ell kind | 
THE PROFIT of Roofing, Corrugated and 


Galvanized Roofing and Steel Shiuples . 
Asphalt Shingles and Roll Roofing. But Steel is 











GALVANIZED. STEEL SHINGLES CAN'T CATCH FIRE - 
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costing more--next month prices may be higher. 


wooo —_ Fa t ris k wend shingles,’’says Mr. 
WILL BURN Artley arks set fire tomy | Now is the time to get your Roofing 
~ woo 4. hingh Roof. My house burned | are down to rock bottom 
and 1 lost ok. sa Stoel R a oath uct neues | SEND FOR, | OUR NEW BUILDING BOOK tolls all about 
hasan verwea eel Roof. It can’t catch fire. rae BOOK | Roofing and Siding ond gives valuable 
To ROOFING | By <4 the Re rofin g 5 be av been vuilding information, 
CAN'T BUR 1 kk g for say | your free copy. 
CAN'T BURN ~~ a veoan thiethi Py Zl on | WRITE FOR We have just about enough roofing 


at 


for the next 30 days—then 
| we may have “ raise our prices. Send today for big 
special cut prices. 


| you one square or 1,000 “1: uvares at the same low 


direct from the factory, freight paid. And keep in your 
n pocket the profits others would get. Address 


Raleigh Fence & Roofing Company 
Dept. P., Raleigh, W. o. 


dont take a chance 
on oils 

sold as being 
“Just as good as” 
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Autoline Oil 
produced by 
Wm.C.Robinson & Son Co, 
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Cotton Belt Conditions 


HE Weather Bureau of 

States Department of Agricult 
issued the following summary of weather 
and crop conditions in the cotton regio; 
states for the 1] 


the Unit 


week ending May 2 

“Temperatures averaged about 1 
throughout the Cotton Belt, with moder 
ate to heavy rains in all except the more 
eastern and northern districts. Good rain 
are needed badly in the Atlantic Coast 
states, and dry weather from the lower 
Mississippi Valley eastward. In 
Carolina, cotton planting made rather 
poor progress; the weather was too dry 
for germination, and much replanting will 


North 


be necessary if the drouth is not relieved 
soon. Germination was slow in South 
Carolma. In Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, weather conditions were fay- 
orable for field work, and cotton plant- 
ing was largely accomplished, while 
there was considerable improvement in 
cotton in southern Georgia, where chop- 
ping was completed and the condition is 
generally fairly good. In Louisiana. cot- 
ton made poor progress because of wet 
weather, though somewhat better pro- 
gress in the northern part, while plant- 


ing in Arkansas made excellent advance, 
and is nearly completed in many parts, 
though early planted cotton is generally 
up to rather poor to only fair stands, 
but stands of late planted are very good 
In Oklahoma, considerable replanting 
was necessary in the southern part be 
cause of cool weather and wet soil; oth- 
erwise the condition fairly good to 
very good, with mostly good progress 
made in planting. In extreme 
Texas, the condition of cotton contin- 
ued very good, but insects are damaging 
the crop, and elsewhere the condition 
stands are mostly rather poor and plant- 
ing backward. P, H. SMYTH 


Next Week—Early Summer 


Number for Farm Women 
mee week we 


mer Number 


1S 


southert 


and 


issue our Early Sum- 
for Farm Women—and 


our women readers know what is in 
store for them in a woman’s number 
3ut we just want to tell you a f of 
the especially good things this particular 
number is going to carry 

Have you already begun the summer 
canning? One of our feature articles 


next week will be a full page of canning 


information to help you. 


Then there's to be a full page of pa 
terns to help you plan your summer 
dresses 

And what would you do if you were 
1 school teacher who had just ended a 
wonderfully successful year of teaching 
and you had the opportunity to returt 
for another year, to become a million 
aire’s wife, to become the wife of a 
poor but progressive young farmer, t 
spend three vears in a big* Eastern un- 


rape or to marry a young doct 
ad made his life anew for you? Hel 
Miss Bessie” decide. It will be « g 
3 next week 
“Tune brides,” too, have been especial 
remembered in making up next k 
paper. Then there’s Mrs. Hutt’s ow! 
chat and another Long Hope Hill stor! 
from Mrs. Lindsay Patterson. \fan 
ther delightful articles await vou 
Don’t miss it! Next week, Ear! 
mer Number for Farm Women 
° ° 
Don’t Miss a Copy! 
ID you find a little slip of paper h 
a big red bull’s-eye on it 
Progressive Farmer this week wl you 


took it from the mailbox? If you 
means that your subscription expires with 
the next issue and unless you renew right 
away your name will be dropped 
our subscription list. 

On the back of the little slip of paper 


from 


is a blank which you can use to renew 
vour subscription. Remember The Pre 
ressive Farmer for one year, 52 issues, 
‘s only $1; for three years $2; and for 
five years only $3 
If you got one of the little slips fill 
aut the blank on the back and return to 
| us at once with the amount for the num 


| ber of years you want your subscriptio# 


renewed. 
Don’t miss a copy! 
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Livestock Suggestions for the Month 


Time to Think About Cheap Feeds Is When There Is Still Time to Grow Them 


Plant Crops Now for the Hogs This Fall 


\YBEANS, peanuts, sweet potatoes, and corn are 
probably the best crops to grow in the South for 
the hogs to gather themselves. Some think pea- 
nuts and sweet potatoes cost too much to grow for hog 
feed, but it is pretty well established that there are no 
cheaper feeds in the South than soybeans and corn 
which the hogs gather, with possibly a little tankage or 
fish meal added. Hogs may get decidedly cheaper 
within a year, but it is not likely that prices will fall 
nough to make hogs unprofitable in 1926 if econom- 
ily grown on home-grown feeds which are mostly 
harvested by the hogs themselves. Now is the time to 
provide for all the soybeans the livestock will need this 
next fall and winter. If properly handled, they will 
grow well anywhere in the South, east of Central 
Texas, and their value as feed for livestock—either 
the grain or hay—has been thoroughly proved. 


The Sorghums a Valuable Forage Crop 





HE writer has often said that the sweet sorghums, 
and the grain sorghums and Sudan grass are not 
highly valuable for grazing or feeding green to 
gs. They are very much better than no green feed 


all, but they are not rich enough in feed value to be 

table feed for the hog. The hog has a small stom- 
ach not well fitted for handling bulky, fibrous feeds of 
l feeding value. 


e have also often said that sweet sorghum hay, 
sorghum fodder, Sudan grass, Johnson grass, 
timothy, corn stover, and cottonseed hulls were not ht 
eed a milk cow . = expected to produce much 
but of all these, if » had to feed a milk cow on 

of them, we would prefer th yeet sorghum, 
llowed to mature and then cut and cured into hay 


We don't think sorghum hay fit to feed horses and 





ules when they are at hard work either, but for win- 
ing dry cattle and idle horses and mules, the sweet 
hums will, over most of the-South, furnish a large 


quantity of cheap roughage. 
In fact, the value of the sorghums as forage plants 
never been properly appre- 
ted. They are by all means 
best silage crop we can grow 
the thin or average lands of 
he South. The sorghums are 
not equal to the legumes for for- 
e, but they will grow on poor- 
er lands, with less moisture, and 
some of them are adapted to the 
whole South. 


Home-Grown Feeds 
Cheaper 


HEN September and Oc- 
tober roll around again, 
and when the livestock go 
winter quarters late in the 
ill, we know the same old flood 
of inquiries will come in, as to 
the cheapest feeds to buy to feed 
the hogs and dairy cows. There 
are no cheap feeds, which the 
Southern farmer can buy to feed 
his stock. There are feeds which 
he may economically buy to 
supplement home-grown feeds 
which, although high priced, are 
still economical; but the farmer 
who must buy his feeds to fatten 
his hogs next fall will not find 
them cheap. The same is ‘true 





can ge oe 


part of them, he will not { 


to think about cheaper 


Don't Graze the Pastures Too Closely 





PASTURES MAKE GOOD CATTLE 

















chewing her cud in the shade of a tree. If the pastures 
are so short that she cannot get what feed she requires, 
except by working all day slowly gathering a small bite 
or a few blades of short grass here and there, she can- 
not lay on flesh nor put milk in the bucl 
Therefore, when we advise against grazing the pas- 
tures too closely we have chiefly the interests of the 
cow in mind, although too close grazing is also inju- 
rious to many pasture plant It is true that the 
esh, short blades of grass are more nutritious, pound 
for pound, than older and larger plants, but if the 
grass is so scarce that the cow cannot get her fill in a 
few hours, or if she has to spend all her energies in 
gathering a meager supply of grass she cannot do the 
other production work required of her 
There is in this case, as il most others, a happy 
medium. The pastures may not be grazed closely 
enough, but in the South a lack of feed or too short 
pastures, is the greater difficulty 
Cattle Bloating on Clovers 
T THIS season of the year, in sections where 
l rs, alfalfa, and other legumes are grown, 
there is more or less trouble from the cattle 
ating when first turned on these c1 
When the cattle take es of these green 
egume » Ther i lacn i I ( ion 
eems to start juickly l a 
rm in ‘ tomacl The pre ire t distended 
( on ungs ¢ ( ich d th- 
1 ual for an ar ely 
| ( I f tl | on 
1@ pastt li the gas can be let out of the stomach 
1 the ( topped, re ollows, but if 
this cannot done and the gas « 1 to torm 
rapidly, suffocation follows. 
The most prompt and effective means of relief is to 


the stomach or paunch through the left side 
with a trocar, an instrument made for that purpose. 





If two to three ounces of turpentine mixed with 


a pint of raw linseed or lard oil, or three or four 


ounces of hyposulphite of soda, 
dissolved in a pint to a quart of 
water can be given as a drench by 
the mouth it may check the for- 
mation of the gas. Sometimes 
merely tying a stick in the mouth 
so as to hold it open will start 
the escape of the stomach gas 
through the gullet and mouth. 


But all these things must be 
done promptly to be effective and 
sometimes the bloating is so rapid 
that death occurs before anything 
can be done. Prevention is there- 
fore the best remedy. 


Cattle are more likely to suffer 
from bloat when turned on wet 
clovers and alfalfa. Therefore, 
they should not be turned on a 
luxuriant growth of the crops 
until the morning dew or mois- 
ture from rain has dried off the 
plants. If cattle are not accus- 
tomed to this class of green feed 
they should be given a full feed 
of dry hay each morning for sev- 
eral days just before turning 
them on the green stuff. 


Also when they are just turned 
on the pasture they should be 
carefully watched for signs of 


e : Pasturage, hay, . of course—add big profits to the dairy business. In . 

of the dairy cows. There are this picture of Guernseys on the ] Macon County, N. C., we see a good pas- bloat in order that the meas- 

feeds like cottonseed meal, gluten ture, good cows, stacks of good hay, a silo full of good silage, a modern dairy barn—and we also ures for relief may be promptly 
get a glimpse of a very comfortable and pleasant mountain home just beyond the honey locust token 


feeds, linseed meal, and other and apple trees. 
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MERICAN AGRICULTURE 


1, Better Country Schools. 

2. Happier Farm Life (Health, Convent 
ences and Recreation). 

3. Profitable Production. 

4. More Business in Marketing. 

5. A Square Deal in Taxation. 

6. Participating Citizenship. 


“STANDARD FARM PAPER” PLATFORM FOR 
A 




















Does a County Farm Agent Pay? 


BOUT 200 of the 246 counties in the Carolinas and 
Virginia have a county farm demonstration agent 
or a county home demonstration agent, and most 

of them have both. There is no other set of men and 
women rendering so great a service to the farmers and 
their wives, and all this service is rendered at an almos 
nominal cost. Someone has estimated that the cost to 
the individuals in a county eligible to receive the ser 
' year per 


I 
iwents 


vice of the county agent is less than 5 cents a 
person. Moreover, it is not true that county 
giving all their time to production and thereby causing 


are 


an overproduction of the staple or “money crops,” but 
on the contrary, county agents are constantly seeking 
to help farmers (1) raise their home suppli 2) di 
velop new sources of cash income, and (3) market 
more wisely and profitably the money crops they are 
already growing. All these things mean bigger net in- 


comes for farmers 

The truth is that even the most ardent supporters of 
the farm and home agents are not sufficiently familiat 
with their work to give them half the credit they de- 
serve. It is our fixed opinion that the annual reports 
of the agents should be published and freely distrib- 
uted in the counties in which the work was done. This 
would bring people to a better appreciation of the 
county agents and consequently lead to a freer use of 
their services. 

The writer has had the privilege of reading the re- 
ports of a number of county agents, has visited them 
in their busiest seasons and gone with them on their 
rounds of service. They are doing remarkably efficient 
work. Of course, we know that there are farmers in 
every county having a county agent who do not seek or 
receive their services. This is their mistake. 

Just to illustrate what our county agents can do and 
are doing, we reproduce here by way of example the 
year’s record of County Agent D. T. Painter of Gray- 
son County, Va. To begin with, let’s summarize his 
general activities :— 


Total number of farms visited...... 1,250 
Telephone and office Calls ..-..ssecseeseee 176 
Number of days spent out in county.... 29 
Number of:days spent in office .......... 46 
Number of miles traveled ......-.....005. 6,584 
Number of individual letters written.... 1,580 


Next let's consider (1) some of the definite, specific 
goals or ideals of progress in the program of work for 
Grayson County as recommended by the county agri- 


cultural advisory board and (2) the actual results 
achieved under the county agent’s leadership :— 
I, LIVESTOCK PROJECT 
GOALS RESULTS 

To enroll 200 livestockmen in the Bet- 

ter Sires-Better Stock crusade ....170 enrolled 
To test all dairy cows for T. B......... 400 tested 
To replace 15 scrub bulls with purebreds 12 replaced 
To replace 10 scrub rams with purebreds 6 replaced 
To replace 8 scrub boars with purebreds 5 replaced 
To place 20 purebred ewes in county.... 16 placed 
To place 25 purebred sows in county.. 22 placed 
To hold 25 docking demonstrations.... 18 held 
To have 10 carloads of trimmed lambs 

as result of above demonstrations.. 10 carloads shipped 
To hold 30 demonstrations in treating 

sheep for stomach worms .......... 40 held and 5,700 

sheep treated 

To vaccinate animals for blackleg and 

cholera where danger ......-.++.s00+: 6,000 calves and year- 


lings vaccinated for 
blackleg, 2,000 pigs 
for cholera 
Il. CROPS PROJECTS 
have 40 demonstrations 


To in growing 

soybean Bch ede ccrcessccesosecvesseseses 60 “grow ers 
To haves30 demonstrations in certified 

EE SEND oc nconebida sé seventasecboass 80 growers 
To furnish inoculation free to all grow- 


ers of legumes ........ seseeeess 800 acres inoculated 





Ill. BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 

To enroll 200 members the following 

projects: Purebred pig, corn, birdeye 
bean, poultry, sheep and baby 

GRRE. é kscasenvies EOE eee ey er ylled 
Very often, however, county authorities are not con- 
tent with general reports of good work done by county 
agents. They want it all translated into terms of dol- 
lars and cents. Very well, let’s take that test and see 
how much this county agent was worth to this county: 





bee? 


200 ent 


Club prizes secured and delivered to members...... $ 200.00 
6,000 young cattle vaccinated, thus saving a 10 per 
cent loss from blackleg as estimated by the U. S. 
Animal Husbandry Department in sections where 

there is blackleg, or 600 valued at $25 a head.. 15,000.00 

15 cents per pig saved in vaccinating 2,000 pigs.... 300.00 
5,700 sheep treated for stomach worms—increased 
value of sheep due to improved condition and re- 
duction of loss during winter estimated at $1 

i OME  Keanscdueecteossereeaaceas suas cabs ¥en eqnsaceues 5,700.00 
Saving on 800 bottles legume inoculation furnished 
free, market price of inoculation per acre being 

SO CONES covccccesccccccnccvoscccecoceccocsncecoscceces 409.00 

$21,600.00 


This estimate does not include improvements in livestock 
through placing ® purebred sires and females in different 
sections of the county or in distributing 3,000 purebred hatch- 
ing eggs to poultry club members, or the increased yield 
due to using certified seed, or other miscellaneous improve- 
ments. Neither does it include the increased price received 
for the 10 carloads of docked and trimmed lambs over those 
not docked or trimmed, which amounted to at least 50 cents 
to $1 per head 


Every farm agent and every home agent must make 
an annual report, and the one here given is only one. 


Others may be better and still others may not be as 
good as Mr. Painter’s report. But taken all in all, our 
county farm and home demonstration agents are a 
remarkably useful and likable lot of people. Nothing 
raises men and women so high as the rendering of 


service, measure them by whatever test you may. 
Another fact that should remembered is 
that the benefits from county agent demonstration work 


multiply with each demonstration made, others reaping 


P 
always be 


the benefit as well as the man on whose farm the 
actual work is done 
A new agricultural South is being made by our 


county farm and home agents and we pity any county 
whose authorities have not yet waked up to the fact 
that county agents pay and “pay No candidate 
for county office who has so shortsighted an idea of 
“economy” as to want to abolish the work of either 
farm or home agent is entitled to the votes of either 
farm men or farm women 


Old Belt Tobacco Farmers Will Continue 
to Co-operate 


WO facts seemed to be pretty conclusively estab- 

lished by the great mass meeting of Virginia and 

North Carolina tobacco growers held in Danville 
last week :— 

First, that a large proportion of old belt growers 
are determined to have codperative marketing—and 
will fight for it till victory comes. 

Second, that farmers are learning more and more to 
depend on themselves rather than on outside leadership 
and will insist on having an organization of, by, and for 
the farmers, and will profit by all the other lessons to 
be learned both from the mistakes and successes of the 
last four years. 

It was the decision of the mass meeting that contracts 
will be issued calling for a sign-up representing 50 per 
cent of the tobacco acreage of the old belt, but that if 
contracts totalling less than 50 per cent are received in 
the next few months, all contracts not withdrawn by 
signers may be held by the organization committee and 
then at the first favorable opportunity a drive to get 
the rest of the sign-up will be prosecuted. This policy 
will avoid a serious mistake made in the South Caro- 
lina campaign in January and February. In that state 
around 30 per cent of the state’s total acreage was 
signed up for codperative marketing in sixty days, but 
just because the maximum agreed on was not reached 
in so short a time, the campaign was immediately 
abandoned and signed contracts representing a majority 
start toward a majority sign-up were thrown away and 
all this work must be done over again when South 
Carolina is reorganized. 


big.” 


Probably the most gratifying thing about the Dan- 
ville meeting was the demonstration it gave both as to 
vigor and wisdom of the farmers in conducting their 
own affairs. Mr. Sapiro could not be there, and as it 
turned out it was probably just as well that he was not, 
for the farmers showed they have developed a leader- 
ship of their own who both know what is needed to 
make coOdperative marketing a success and have the 
loyalty and courage to bring these things to pass. The 
ability and devotion displayed by Chairman Charles F. 
Cates and Messrs. Green, Dale, and James of the 
special committee were inspiring. 

H. W. Collingwood has an excellent slogan for farm- 
ers—“We have got to do tt ourselves.” This is the 
spirit of the old belt growers. The present Tri-State 
Tobacco Association will furnish neither men nor 
money for the new sign-up, and it will be up to the old 
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belt farmers to build their own organization, but when 
they have done so, they propose to run it themselves, 
keep close to them, know what it is doing, and employ 
no men whose hearts are not in the cause. 

In co6perative marketing as well as anything else, 
quality is more important than quantity and we believe 
our old belt tobacco growers and our Virginia dark 
belt growers are both going to build successful, eco 
nomical organizations of their very own in which farm 
ers can take pride and that sooner or later Eastern 
North Carolina and South Carolina will profit by their 
examples and follow suit. 

Codperative marketing of tobacco has been seriously 
hurt, but old belt growers are not going to surrender 
and their cause will grow back in strength, popularity 
and usefulness. 


Make Grady’s Dream Come True on 
Your Own Farm 


N LAST week’s Progressive Farmer we pointed out 

that whereas a generation ago it was difficult for 

the South to grow enough corn, hay, and meat, 
conditions are now entirely different. 

As we said last week, corn was formerly grown by 
us very much like we grow cotton—in small areas, 
cultivated largely by hand, and with one-horse plows, 
thereby costing entirely too much per bushel, whereas 
we have now learned to make it cheaply. Moreover, 
a generation ago we had few important hay crops, 
whereas the comparatively recent introduction of soy 
beans, velvet beans, and Sudan grass together with the 
new discoveries of legume inoculation for clover, vetch, 
and alfalfa have made it possible for the South t 
grow its own hay far cheaper than Western hay can 
be bought. And not only have new crops, new discoy 
eries, and new methods enabled us to grow our own 
corn and the feed for our own work stock, but the 
use of these new crops and new methods also makes it 
possible for the South to grow its own meat. 

The time has at last come when our section as a 
whole can realize the fulfillment of Henry W. Grady’s 
eloquent prophecy and dream which we have published 
on more than one occasion but find it worth while t 
keep constantly before our readers :— 

“When every farmer in the South shall eat bread 
from his own fields and meat from his own pas- 
tures, and disturbed by no creditor and enslaved by 
no debt, shall sit among his teeming gardens and 
orchards and vineyards and dairies and barnyards 
pitching his crops in his own wisdom and growing 
them in independence, making cotton his clean sur- 
plus and selling it in his own time and in his chosen 
market and not at a master’s bidding—getting his 
pay in cash and not in a receipted mortgage that 
discharges his debt but does not restore his free- 
dom—then shall be breaking the fullness of our day.” 


Just because our fathers failed to grow their own 
corn, hay, and meat is no reason for our failing to do 
so. We must profit by the new discoveries and new 
crops God has given us. And whether or not the whole 
South makes Grady’s dream come true this year and 
next, it is possible for each individual Progressive 
Farmer reader to make that dream come true on his 
own farm. 


How many of us will seize this opportunity? 


= = SS 


“Tt HAVE learned a good bit from your ‘Mistakes | 

Have Made’ column,” writes a South Carolina 
reader; and we believe nearly every other reader wil! 
agree. As a matter of fact, not only is “Mistakes | 
Have Made” one of the most helpful and informing 
features of our paper, but probably no other depart- 
ment is quite so full of genuine human interest. It is 
really a collection of true short stories from real life. 


BEAUTIFUL thought was put into execution a 

few days ago when the farmer folks of Nottoway 
County, Virginia, assembled to celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of the establishment of Virginia farm 
demonstration work and the fifteenth anniversary ot 
Virginia home demonstration work and to pay tribute 
to the memory of T. O. Sands and to Miss Ella G 
Agnew, both of Nottoway, who led the state in these 
two great movements. Agriculture honors itself when 
it honors the men and women who have labored un- 
selfishly for its advancement. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 








GAIN the tractor has demonstrated its value. An 
extremely late spring—a month’s work to be done 
im less than two weeks—horses soft from standing 
in the barn—that was the condition which the tractor 
met and conquered. The horse will always have its 
place on the farm. For the heavy work, 
however, for emergencies requiring long 
hours of work to catch up with a late 
season, the horse is far outclassed by me- 
chanical power. — Prairie Farmer, Chi- 
cago. 
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The South and Its People 


Human Qualities to Cherish in the New Day Just Ahead 


INALLY, what shall be told of the Southern whit 
ple themselves? That they have a!l the usual 
lilties of mankind goes without saying, but the) 

| ive certain outstanding qualities of which men 
n should be made. 
To begin with, they are of the 
indiluted American pioneer stock 


which subdued the wilderness, won 
the independence of the nation, and 
established self-government To 
this day the South has maintained 
the purity of her original English- 
Scotch-German blood, which the 
nation in her own case has recent- 
ly sought to safeguard by drastic 
immigration laws. 





CLARENCE POE 


An eloquent tribute was once paid to our section by 
that scholarly Massachusetts Senator, the late George 
Frisbie Hoar :— 

“As I grow older I have learned not only to re- 
spect and esteem, but to love the great qualities 
which belong to my fellow citizens of the Southern 
states. They are a noble race. We may well take 
pattern from them in some of the great virtues 
which make up the strength as they make up the 
glories of the free states. Their love of home, 
their chivalrous respect for women, their courage, 
their delicate sense of honor, their constancy which 
can abide by an opinion or purpose or an interest 
for their states through adversity and prosperity, 
through the years and through the generations, are 
things by which the people of the more mercurial 
North may take a lesson. And there is another 
thing—covetousness, corruption, the low temptation 
of money, have not yet found a place in Southern 
politics.” 

It is the hope of all who love the South that the 
qualities which the great New Englander graciously 
described may long remain our heritage—and may aid 
us in solving the problems we already have, and others 
which a changing social and industrial order will in- 
evitably develop. 

Certainly, too, do I feel sure of the correctness of what 

in the outset—that the South instead of being 
narrowly sectional, as is so widely believed elsewhere, is 
today the most broadly national section of 
America. By that I mean that here the heroes of North 
and South, of blue and gray, are honored with an even- 
handed generosity such as folk in other sections have 
not yet thought it quite fitting to bestow. Moreover, 
since it often happens that the attitude of a people may 
be most simply and vividly explained in terms of indi- 
vidual experience, it may be well to repeat this bit of 
personal testimony—that my father was a Confederate 
soldier, my ante-bellum ancestors were all slave-hold 
ers, my rearing was among people tragically impover 
ished after the war, I have traveled in and discussed 
Southern questions in every state from Virginia to 
Texas inclusive, and years of my life were spent in a 
home presided over by a woman whose father was a 
Confederate general slain at Antietam; and yet I can 
truthfully say that I do not recall having once heard 
man, woman, or child in the South say, “I am sorry we 
are in the Union rather than in the Confederacy,” or 
“I am sorry slavery was abolished’’—unless it was the 
wholly humorous remark of some woman who could 
not keep a cook! 


really 


Today as I write this a photograph of Lee on “Trav- 
eler” looks down on my desk from one side and from 
the other side a photograph of Lincoln. And certainly 
in the public schools my children attend, Lincoln’s 
birthday is not less well observed than Lee’s—a fact 

hich seems none the less fitting when we recall that 
born in the South typical Southern 

ir-farmer stock, and no one can say when, or where, 
or in whom the genius of his race may not again “burst 


Lincoln was of 


full blossomed on the thorny stem of time.” For 
hout doubt many a great man will come out of the 
uth these next fifty years. Many a great leader 
uld have come out from among our people these 
t fifty years— 
But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage 
And iM ze the genial current of the soul. 


\s Dr. C. Alphonso Smith said: “I never go into a 
outhern graveyard without thinking of the possibilities 
for leadership in art, literature, science, statesmanship, 
and industry that have been forever lost to our section 
ecause of our failure to educate our people.” A gov- 
ernor of South Carolina once argued that the state 
hould support a great university rather than common 
schools, saying, “One sun is better than a million stars,” 
but he tragically forgot the great truth later preached 
by another Southern governor that, “Thank God, you 
innot put your hand on the head of a boy and say, 
Here is going to be a Jefferson or Lee or Tennyson or 


\ 


By CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive Farmer Company 











O THIS page last week and week before we 
gave some rather astonishing data as to the 
South’ resources, progress, and pe sstbilities 
This material was republished from an article 


“America Discovers Dixie,” prepared by the writer 
for the “Review of Reviews’ of New York and 
reprinted by its permission 

The final installment of that article, concerning 
tiself chicfly with the Southern people and their 
distinguishing qualities, appears herewith, 








Raphael,’ but we must educate all in order that the 
Jeffersons and Lees and Raphaels and Tennysons may 
be discovered and developed.’ 


We are educating all now; “the equal right of 
every child born on earth to have the opportunity to 
burgeon out all there is within him” is no longer a 
matter of debate. And with the education of all the 
people we shall develop at last a vital and varied cul- 
ture of whose coming there are already signs not a few. 


Contribution to “the Art of Living” 


ss “contributed 


ILE Old South,” someone has said, 
nothing to art, nothing to architecture except the 
beautiful old plantation residence of the slave 
master, and little to literature; but to the art of living 
It of to 
explain the absence of more substantial contributions to 
art and literature by the older generation 


it did contribute immensely.” is easy, course, 


the isolation 
| 


of the classes and the illiteracy of the masses were the 
answer—but the thought about the South’s contribution 
to the art of living worth remembering as we con 


template the greatly enhanced influence which the South 
will undoubtedly m all forms of American 
thought and culture these next fifty years. In spite of 


have ( 


all the material prosperity which is at last in evidence, 


the South is not forgetting that a man’s life consisteth 
not of the things which he possesseth To cherish 
friendships, to practice hospitality, to prize one’s honor 


and the honor of a family name as something priceless, 
to hh nur 
ture always that love of home which Senator Hoar 
mentioned first among Southern all 
these are part of the Southern tradition, and traditions 


c — 
POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE LIVE OAK” 

ies recent picture on our cover page show- 


nd some leisure for the graces of life, and t 


characteristics 








ing a Gulf Coast highway lined with moss- 
{ covered live oaks—it reminds us of a little- 
known poem about that picturesque tree written 
by Henry R. Jackson, a native of Georgia, more 
than a hundred years ago. He lived at a time, as 
will be seen, when memories of Indian life and 
f Revolutionary days were still fresh in the minds 
of nearly all settlers in the South:— 


With his gnarled old arms and his 
Majestic in the wood, 

From age to age, in the sun and storm, 
The live oak long hath stood; 

With his stately air, that grave old tree, 
He stands like a hooded monk, 
With the gray moss waving solemnly 

From his shaggy limbs and trunk. 


iron form, f 





The generations come and go 
And still he stands upright, 
And he sternly looks on the wood below, 
As conscious of his might. 
a mourner sad is the hoary tree, 
A mourner sad and lone, 
And clothed in funereal drapery 
For the long since dead and gone. 


But 





For the Indian hunter beneath his shade 
Has rested from the chase; 

And he here has wooed his dusky maid— 
The dark-eyed of her race; 

And the tree is red with the gushing gore 
As the wild deer panting dies; 

But the maid is gone and the chase is o’er, 
And the old oak hoarsely sighs 
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In former days when the battle’s din 
Was loud amid the land, 

In his friendly shadow, few 
Have gathered Freedom’s band; 

And the stern old oak—how proud was he 

To shelter hearts so brave! 

they all are gone—the bold and free— 

And he moans above their grave. 

—Henry R. Jackson. 





and thin, 




















But 


have a way of persisting in spite of occasional efforts 
1 3) and decry them. 

There is much of the Puritar your typi South- 
erm very n more {f the Puritan 1 ym 
monly acknowledged; Lee If s far 1 Purl 
LF han Cavalier, while Stonewall Jackson was more 
Puritan than the Puritans themselves; and the South 
today is a stronghold of the for temperance, re- 
ligion, and a robust morality; but along th the 
strong religious instincts of the Puritan, the typical 


Southerner blends a certain love of comradeship and 
play and leisure humor, a and 
geniality of spirit, including a zest for color, romance, 
music, and eloquence—qualities which indeed seem to 
have been characteristic of folk*in the sunnier lands 
of the earth from the days of ancient Greece, Italy, and 
Spain until now. 


and certain warmth 


Dixie is indeed going to have an epoch-making de- 
“booms” are surely going 
and bring about tem- 
porary reactions. The gambler-minded men who come 
South with the expectation of making money 
through luck will have to give way to men of thrift, 
prudence, and industry who are willing to invest genu- 
ine eff and capital, accept gradual | its, | grow 
up with the country. For ife’s opportunities 


velopment. Of course, some 


to be overdone—badly overdone— 


easy 


ort, rol ane 


such mer ] 


here the next thirty years should be just a little better 
than anywhere else in America. There is indeed “a 
conspiracy of nature” to make the upland South one 
of the great industrial centers of the world. And there 
is indeed “a conspiracy of nature” to make the whole 
South, with its long growing seasons, its high-value- 
per-acre crops, and its opportunity for doubling or 


quadrupling both cultivated acreage and yields per acre 
the richest agricultural section of America. 


Nevertheless, in the rich new civilization which will 
be developed here, with its infinite range of reactions 
upon the nation’s life in all its phases, we may expect 


a little less emphasis on money and things than has 
characterized American life in this generation, and a 
little more concern for success in the art of living. 
That may prove to be the South's distinctive contri- 


bution to what will eventually develop into the Ameri- 
can tradition. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _| 
Do You Live on a Good Highway ? 





" -EASE try to encourage farmers who live on the 
main-traveled highways to beautify their places,” 
writes a subscriber. And he is right. More peo- 

ple are coming South than ever before, and these 


travelers are going to judge our section largely by 
what they see on the main roads. As far as possible, 
let’s see to it that our houses, grounds, fields, fences, 
and forests make a good impression for Dixie and 
thereby help promote its progress, development, and 
prosperity. 





SOMETHING TO READ 


*“Arrowsmith” and Osler’s “*Life’’ 


HE Pulitzer prize of $1,000 for the best American 
novel of the year, “presenting the wholesome at- 
mosphere of American life and the highest stand- 
ard of American manners and manhood,” has been 
awarded to Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis—and the 
judgment stands, even though he declined the prize. 
Judged by similar standards, The Life of Sir William 
Osler by Harvey Cushing was awarded the $1,600 prize 























for the year’s most distinguished biography by an 
American author. 
A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
ESUS’ attitude toward human personality can be 


ly described as always seeing people in terms 
He habitually looked at men 
We often do that 


Master was that 


briet 

of their possibilities 
in terms of what they might become 
with children, but the marvel of the 
he did it with most unlikely people. He saw prodigals 
in far countries and thought of what they might be- 
come, women taken in adultery and thought of them in 
terms of their moral possibilities. A disciple might cry, 
“Depart from me; for | am a sinful man, O Lord,” 
but Jesus answered, “Come ye after me, and I will 
make you fishers of men.” People might grow bad, 
like the woman of Samaria, or encrusted in tradition, 
like academic Nicodemus, but Jesus thought of what 
they might yet grow to be. As the Fourth Gospel put 
it, He was constantly giving to those who would re; 
ceive Him “power to become.”—Dr. Harry Emerson 


Fosdick. 
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tock and Feeding Problems of Readers 


Does Mowing Pastures Pay ? 


WONDER how many farmers really believe th 
pays to mow the pastures. We know ome who 


+ 


actually say that it does not pay and there are many 


more whom we know think it does not pay for they 
never do it. We would like reports from our readers, 
giving their impressions as to the 


« results from mowing the pastures to 

keep down weeds. Does it improve 
the pastures enough to pay the cost 

W @€ Can see how po sibly mowing 

d once after the weeds had choked out 


the grass, or after they had gone to 
seed might not pay, but we cannot 
help believing that mowing the pas- 
tures often enough to keep the 
weeds down, say twice or even three 
times the first year and then once or twice the second 
year, and then once a year thereafter until the weeds 
are largely suppressed, will pay 


TAIT RUTLER 





In our own experience and observation, the grass 
grows better, the stands are better, and the pastures 
suffer less from drouth when the weeds are kept down. 
In fact, weeds in pastures, we believe, have the same 
kind of an effect as weeds in corn or cotton. The extent 
of the damage may be less in the pastures, but it is 
the same in kind 

If we are ever to have a profitable livestock industry 
in the South we must have better pastures. One way 
to have better pastures is to keep down the weeds 
The writer has never seen a really good pasture over 
run with weeds 
sary to better pastures, but good pasture plants will 
improve the soils faster than weeds 


Of course, better soils are also neces 


Corn and Sorghum Silage Compared 


READER writ “You recommend sorghum or 


cane for silage. I know sorghum will yield more 
pounds of silage per acre, but is not the corn 
silage more nutritious; that is, what are the relative 


values of corn and cane silage per ton 
There are two ways of comparing corn and sorghum 
silage. One is purely theoretical, or a comparison of 
the composition and the digestible nutrients in each, as 
given by the leading authorities This method is very 
unsatisfactory because the analyses of different sam 
ples vary greatly and only fairly accurate averages can 
be obtained when a large number of analyses are avail 
able. We have quite a large number of analyses of 
corn silage, but a much smaller number of sorghum 
silage. It is also probably true that sorghum silage 
varies more in different samples than will corn silage 
The degree of maturity of the plants will largely influ 
ence the composition of the silage from both corn and 
sorghum. 
We think the analyses generally show a larger per 
cent of nitrogen-free extract in sorghum silage than 
1 But 





in corn silage and a smaller per cent of 
the tendency at present is to 
allow both of these crops to 
more fully mature than was 
formerly true, and possibly 
this tends to bring the per 
cent of nitrogen-free extract 
in these crops more nearly 
together. 


The other method of com 
paring corn and sorghum 
silage is by feeding tests 
This is also more or less 
unsatisfactory unless there 
are available a large Num 
ber of tests conducted un- 
der accurate and_ similar 
conditions. A - sufficiently 
large number of such tests 
have not been made and re- 
corded 

In the feeding of beef cat 
tle at the Mississippi Ex- 
periment Station sorghum 
silage was found only a lit- 
tle less valuable than corn 
silage, ton for ton, but there 
was an apparent safe margin 
of difference in favor of the 
corn silage 

In two trials with dairy 
cows at the Kansas station 
(Circular No. 28), 
silage was slightly superior, 
as a milk producer, to silage 
made from either kafir or 
cane (sorghumy.” But, “In 
both trials the cattle gained 
in live weight on cane (sor- 
‘ghum), silage more readily 


“Corn 


By TAIT BUTLER 








than on the silage ide from kafir or corn. This fact 
would indicate that it contained moré¢ irbohydrates 
and sugar or fattening nutrients than the other feeds 
a It is our opinion that cane (sorghum) silage 
would prove the equal, ton for ton, of corn or kafir 
silage if the grain rati were changed so that the an 

mal would use the nutrients more economically 

could be done by feeding more protein and less fat 


forming nutrients in the grain rat 
The evidence available seems to show that corn 
superior to sorghum silage, ton for 


ton, but the difference is slight and if, as we believe 


silage is slightly 


sorghum silage contains more carbohydrates than corn 
silage, and as generally agreed less protein, the feeds 
might be made about equal by giving more protein 
and a little less carbohydrates in the grain ration fed. 

In the South where cottonseed meal, rich in protein, 
is used we believe sorghum silage practically equal to 
corn silage, pound for pound. 

It therefore seems quite certain to us that consider- 
ing the much heavier tonnage per acre obtained from 
sorghum in the South, the fact that it will wait 
longer without injury to be put in the silo and that 
more tons can be stored in the same space, sorghum ts 
beyond question a better silage crop for the South than 
corn, It is a more certain crop and produces on the 
average 25 to 50 per cent more tonnage on the average 
thin lands of the South, which very much more that 
makes up for any slight inferiority, ton for ton, in 


feeding value 


Heat Stroke 








ANY horses are seriously injured and some are 

killed by what is popularly called “overhe j 

Sunstroke is 1 common in the Soutl 2 
e, but t stroke” is quite common among | 

Th 1 i ¢ vher u e of preven mis wo 
a ton ot curs [t not excessive heat that iuses 
trouble If the ho Q nd conditi ted righ 
and is not given harder work than his condition or 
training justifies, there will 10 hea rok 
heating ot the | ( 

The first error to be guarded against is to have t 
horse in good condition or accustomed to doing t 
work required of him, when the t days appear 
If the horse is in good health, with his muscles hars 





from having done the same kind and amount of work 
for two or three weeks, the first hot days are not going 
to hurt him. But if he is not accustomed to work, or 
if he is given much harder work or work of a different 
kind, then the first excessively hot day may give him 
serious trouble. In other words, during excessively 
hot day 
is not accustomed to hard work, considerable care must 
be taken or heat stroke may result. The feeding may 
also have much to do with the failure of a horse to 


s, if the work must be changed or if the animal 


stand excessive heat when at hard work. If his stom 
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iS THERE ANY FARMER WHO CAN'T DO BETTER FARMING WITH BIGGER TEAMS AND MODERN 
IMPLEMENTS SUCH AS THIS, EVEN IN THE MOUNTAIN SECTIONS? 


The Progressive Farme 


ach is loaded up with hay, the over-filled stomach and 


intestines press on the lungs, which interferes wit 


sathing. Large quantities of new hay are certair 





cause the animals to suffer more from the heat when 
at hard work. Green grass has the same effect. 
During hot weather the horse that is worked hard 
should get no roughage except good, dry hay and the 
hould not exceed three-quarters of 
pound daily for every 100 pounds of the horse’s weight 


—4 


quantity of this 


and all of this should be given at the night feed. 


An anima! is never overheated, nor suffers from 
heat stroke so long as it sweats freely. The evap- 
oration of sweat from the skin cools the horse. There- 
fore, if a horse that is working hard and sweating 
freely on a hot day stops sweating there is alread 
great danger. Such a horse should be taken to a shady 
place and his body thoroughly rubbed with cloths. A 
little cold water may also be put on his head, but i 
no case should cool water be put on any other part of 
his body. 


Cost of Keeping Work Stock 


HE cost of keeping farm work stock is a most 

important item in the cost of farm production 
Next to man labor it is the largest item of cost. 
These facts are not appreciated, for if they were 
greater effort would be made to reduce the cost of 
keeping the horses and mules and more attention would 
be given to keeping them constantly employed 

The following is a “Summary" of Bulletin 401, 
California Experiment Station, on “Cost of Work 
Horses on California Farms” 

“A study of the cost of keeping 812 work horses 
on 187 California farms indicated that under the 
conditions existing at the time (for year 1922) the 
average cost per animal per year amounted to 
$172.1! 

“The average cost of maintaining horses on or- 
chard and vineyard farms was found to | I 


e 
; 


e higher 
than on dairy and field crop farms, being $211.14 
for the former group and $163.58 for the lattez 
group. Of the various items making up the cost 
f maintaining work horses, feed and chores (care) 
are the two largest single costs. These amounted 
to $112.32 (or 68.9 per cent) for the dairy and field 
crop group, $162.16 (or 77 per cent) for the or- 
chard and vineyard group. 


‘The majority of operators fed hay only, at at 
average rate of six tons per head per year. When 
grain was fed the amount averaged 780 pounds 
with a reduction of but one-tenth of a ton of hay 
An average of five months of pasture replaced 1.7 
tons of hay. 

“Prices for the period of study mostly ranged 
between $15 to $18 per ton of hay, $2.50 to $3 per 
horse-month for pasture, $1.75 per 100 pounds for 
grain, 30.9 cents per hour for choring, $1.62 for 
taxes, $5.01 for shoeing, veterinary and similar 
miscellaneous minor items, $12.77 for shelter, and 
$6.66 for use of equipment. 

“Credits (for colts and 
manure) were relatively 
small. The value of the 
manure is apparently not 
appreciated by horse 
owner®rs. 

“Mortality averaged 
5.1 per cent, depreci- 
ciation 8.14 per cent 

“The number of hours 
that horses are used per 
vear is the greatest sin- 
gle factor affecting cost 
per hour. Yearly use 
was found to range from 
454 to 3,382 hours per 
horse, with a_ general 
average of 1,527 ours. 

“The average cost per 
horse-hour for time ac- 
tually worked amounted 
to 11.03 cents, or ap 
proximately $1 per day 
for a nine-hour day.” 


It will be noted that thes 
horses were worked an aver 








age of 152.7 days of 10 
hours each This4s a high 
labor record for farm horses 
and can only be obtained on 
farms where and 
livestock farming are fol 
lowed No su Age 
record is made by the work 
stock in the Cotton Belt. no 


elsewhere when a one-crof 
system is followed. 
Ae 

AVE you tried cottonseed 

meal for replacing a part 
of the corn ration? 
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Sports of Field, Forest and Stream 


Readers Tell of More Good Times Fishing, Hunting and Camping 


The Joys of Duck Hunting 

CONSIDER myself, and 
am generally conceded to be, 
a hard worker. However, 
like the Negro pota- 
to-picker in August, 
“TI jes’ hate to work” 
when the time rolls 
around for ducks to 
fly. 

My sport is not 
costly to me, as it certainly is to those 
who hire guides at $10 per diem, and 
shoot automatic guns, often with more 
speed than skill. My ‘“‘smokenose” is a 
10-gauge double barrel, weighing 10 
pounds and capable of throwing 1% 
ounces of shot with disastrous results to 
whatsoever is in front, but not to the 
gunner behind. 

My rig consists of a gunning dink 
which I constructed in two days, and 
about 100 duck and geese decoys, whit- 
tled from white-pine blocks in leisure 
moments. My live geese and ducks, “the 
boys that bring home the bacon,” were 
not especially costly either. A_ setting 
of Mallard duck eggs, and $10 for a 
pair of Canada geese will not break 
even a poor old farmer. 

So much for that. Here, then, is my 
summary of the ultimate in pleasure :— 
A three o’clock breakfast, generally 
picked up from leftovers of the night 
before, and picked up noiselessly, too, 
for the rest of the family is asleep over- 
head. Eat this quickly, for you gener- 
ally don’t want it at that time of night 
but you'll feel bad later on without it. 
Then slip a can of beans in your pocket, 
shoulder a musket, put a live goose and 
a pair of quackers in a bag, and start 
for the landing. On reaching the boat, 
row to the blind without loss of time, 
throw out your live and wooden decoys, 
and sit down to watch for sunrise and 
ducks. 

All of this sounds like mighty hard 
work, and if I were hired to do it by 
the day I would demand good wages, 
but understand, gentlemen, it’s sport and 
therefore it’s play! It may get cold in 
the hour between your arrival and the 
rising of the sun, but oh, let me tell 
you, when that first old black duck or 
broadbill or diver comes flashing out of 
the sky, with the first rays of the sun 
making his feathers flash and with the 
wind whistling about him as he makes 
straight for a flock of ducks, two of 
which seem trying to wake the marshes 
with their calls to him—then, sir, you 
forget it all, and think only of the joy 
of living! H. H. 

Northampton County, Va. 






Enjoys Fishing, Camping, and 
Automobile Tours 


THERE are two kinds of sport that 

especially appeal to me, and seem to 
meet a need that nothing else can quite 
fill. They are the sports of the stream. 
They seem in some mysterious way to 
drown all troubles and disappointments 
and cause many hours that would other- 
wise be lonely and useless to be turned 
into pleasure and happiness. 

About 10 miles from our home is a 
body of water known as Frying Pan. 
Many fish come into this quiet stream to 
spawn. It therefore makes one of the 
best places to catch fish with hook and 
line. In the summer when the pressing 
jobs are finished—the crops laid by, we 
just find our fishing tackles and set off 
for Frying Pan to enjoy a day of fish- 
ing. It is lots of fun for us boys to 
pull in the different kinds of perch with 
now and then a chub or rock or some 
other game fish. It is just fun to com- 
pete with one another in seeing who can 
land the most fish. Who can imagine 
the thrill when some lazy bass or a nice 
speckled perch strikes your bait? As Bob 
Taylor once said in a famous writing, 


“There is no thrill like the thrill of a 
nibble.” 

We all take our lunch along and some- 
times spread it in the old-fashioned pic- 
nic style. Who can imagine the fun? If 
you want to forget your troubles and 
disappointments, just get a few of your 
friends and go down to the old fishing 
pond for a day’s sport. 

Then in summer we spend some of 
our leisure time swimming and diving. 
We live not far from the Albemarle 
Sound, and whenever there is time to 
spare it is great and wholesome amuse- 
ment to just basket up a picnic supper 
and go down to the sound shore for a 
picnic. Here fathers, mothers, and chil- 
dren all go in for a pleasant swim. Here 
fathers instruct the boys and girls in the 
art of swimming, teaching them both its 
fun and importance. It is indeed pleas- 
ant to jump from the pier or bridge and 
feel the cool water roll over your head. 
Last, it is pleasant to enjoy the friend- 
ship felt in the supper which is spread 
and eaten together. 

I believe in making life pleasant and 
worth while, so I just join in the sports 
when the farm is not needing my atten- 
tion. 

I like vacations for farm families as 
well as for people in any other work. If 
fathers and moth- 


in spring or over any unusual flower, 
and how the older ones aired their knowl- 
edge in teaching the names to the 
younger children! Among our happiest 
family memories are those of the times 
we saw the woods under a rare coat of 
snow or after being indoors for a long 
rainy spell, found more than a score of 
varieties of mushrooms of every shape 
and color. 

The birds came in for their share of 
notice, and all the tiny flying and crawl- 
ing things. “How many birds can you 


name?” and “How many bugs do you 
know?” were forms of competition of 
which we never tired. And “Have you 


seen Orion yet?” and “Please tell us the 
story of the Pleiades,’ made the children 
remember the stars and the Maker of the 
stars. 

Those children have scattered now but 
in crowded city or foreign land, no mat- 
ter how busy, they still love the outdoor 
sports of star and cloud and living, grow- 
ing things. And their children in turn 
are growing up in the love of nature. 
Two boys in their early teens are so in- 
terested in their butterflies and insects 
that “going to town” has no lure for 
them. 

Liking to dabble in water colors and 
not being artist enough to paint land- 

scapes, I have tak- 





ers want their boys 


en out my love of 





and girls to stay on 
the farm instead of 
going to live in the 
city they must give 
them a_ vacation 
once in a_ while. 
Last summer I did 
not have much time 
to spare, but I rode 


S WE have said before, we receiv- 

ed so many fine letters on “How 
We Have Found Increased Happi- 
ness Through Sports of Forest, Field 
and Stream” that picking the prise 
winners was unusually difficult, 

The judges regarded two superb 
letters—one from 


paints and out-of- 
doors in painting 
wild flowers. It 
doesn't take much 
time and it is a joy 
and more sport 
than you might 
think. I have been 
doing it for years, 


Texas and one 





in my automobile from Alabama—of equal merit and so now it is a real 
all through the cen- the $25 prize has been divided be- occasion when I 
tral part of our tween them. The prize letters will find a new flower 
state, spending a be published week after next. And to paint. Some- 
good deal of the meanwhile here are several others times I pick them, 
time in Raleigh. It almost as good. but the rule of the 
was pleasant in- game is to paint 
deed, visiting the the flower where 





public places of in- 

terest in the capital city. 1 remember 
passing by The Progressive Farmer 
office, and I think now that The Progres- 
sive Farmer is partly responsible for my 
trip, for it always advocates a vacation 
once in a while. 

I am planning now to go on a camping 
trip next summer into the mountains of 
Western North Carolina, with a com- 
pany of my friends, and I’m thinking 
now that I'll just drive on over into 
Tennessee, and perhaps on up into the 
Bluegrass Country where Daniel Boone 
the great pioneer, made his way. An- 
other object of my trip, since I am es- 
pecially interested in livestock and poul- 
try, is to get in touch with some of the 
producers and.pass that way to observe 


their methods. R. L. SPENCER. 
Tyrrell County, Va. 


The Sport of Learning Birds, 
Stars, and Wild Flowers 


HE sport of knowing the stars and 
birds and wild flowers may seem a 
mild form of sport to those who like 
to take a gun or rod and seek the high 
timber. But it takes no equipment, no 
skill in the beginning, and best of all the 
little child and busy father or mother 
can share it equally, day and night, all 
the year round, without leaving home. 
From the time I first remember a joy- 
ous part of every Sunday was when 
father and mother would start out with 
a trail of little ones to explore the woods 
—“explore” in the sense of finding some- 
thing new in old places, for again and 
again we took the same walk through 
the pine woods to stop on the hill be- 
yond and look at the mountains 30 miles 
away, and home again to supper. How 
thrilled we were over each new flower 


it is found—a 
rule which necessitates roosting on logs 
in marshy places, hanging on the edge 
of a steep hillside, and I remember once 
when my water had _ spilled, painting 
with rainwater caught in clay. And there 
are my flowers painted to my own sat- 
isfaction if no one else's, giving me 
scores of pictures of fields and woods 
and mountainside, and when there is no 
time or strength to go out I can see 
through my sketches the very spot the 
flowers grew and almost smell the breath 
of the woods. 
MRS, J. B. 
Dallas County, Ala. 


RUTLEDGE. 


A City Boy’s Experience in a 
Country Camp 


AST June one of my pals invited me 

to go on a camping trip out in the 
country. I was delighted, for city kids 
never get enough of going, especially go- 
ing to the country. 

The trip was all planned. The company 
consisted of six boys and a bachelor un- 
cle. Early in the morning we got aboard 
a “Lizzie,” with our camping equipment, 
and started for the country. We arrived 
about four o'clock in the afternoon and 
pitched our tent on a knoll on the bank 
of the Potomac River at Wakefield, the 
spot where our first president was born, 
(You see we gained a little history by 
selecting this particular spot.) After get- 
ting unpacked and eating our lunch, we 
decided to spend the rest of the after- 
noon exploring the banks of the river. 


The next day one of the boys insisted 
that we hire a boat and try to catch 
some fish, for we had never seen anyone 
catch fish. We were so green our bache- 
lor uncle had to be always on the look- 
out to see that the cows didn’t get us. 


It was at this time we needed him most, 
for we had never dreamed of fishing with 


a hook and line. We thought all we 
would have to do would be to call, 
“Fishee Fishee”’ and the boat would 


begin to fill with them, but Uncle Bim 
said we mustn’t talk at all or the fish 
wouldn't bite. We watched him take a 
worm from a can and place it on the end 
of a hook. We steadily gazed at him 
until with a quick jerk up came a five- 
pound trout! 

We all cried, “Hurrah for Unele 
Bim!” and I suppose this scared all the 
fish away for that was the only one we 
caught that day. 

Each day we spent part of the time 
learning to swim, and before we left we 


thought we were regular professional 
swimmers. We had lots of fun ducking 
Uncle Bim and playing all kinds of 


tricks on him. He was a good sport, for 
after all this he took us out on a large 
farm and hired horses for the bunch to 
take our first horseback ride. When we 
got on the horses we found there were 
no spark levers to push up, no gas to 
lower, and no brakes of any kind ta 
stop with. All we could do was say, 
“Stop, stop!” but the horses never stop 
ped until Uncle Bim said “Ho, Jane!” 


We spent four weeks in that wonder- 
ful land of bliss. We came back to the 
city bringing with us many remem- 
brances of our vacation in sunburn, scars, 
and freckles, and souvenirs from Wake- 
field. H. NASH SANDERS. 


Westmoreland County, Va. 
Me Me OH 


A Tribute to Prof. Newman 


HE Progressive Farmer appreciates 

the following tribute to Prof. C. L. 
Newman, which appears in the last issue 
of the N. C. State Agriculturist, official 
student publication of the North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture :— 

“Did you ever hear of a cyclone that 
was so interested in what it was doing 
that it blew a wash-pot wrong side out? 
Neither did we until last week when we 
heard Professor (‘Sunny Jim’) Newman 
tell about a Georgia cyclone doing that 
very thing. Although Professor New- 
man is no longer connected with the col 
lege, he keeps in close touch with the 
things that happen here, especially those 
things pertaining to the agricultural 
school. Before becoming associate ed- 
itor of The Progressive Farmer he 
taught agriculture here at State College, 
and every student who had the privilege 
of taking one of his courses will remem- 
ber him always. 

“All of us can learn a valuable lesson 
from Professor Newman, and it is this: 
No matter how many years we may live, 
if we look at life from the right angle 
we will never grow old, and every day 
will be a joyous adventure as alluring as 
the old swimming hole used to be on 
Sunday afternoons. Many of the things 
which he did while here are still bearing 
fruit, and to one of them we would call 
attention. He told the boys in his class 
about having a corn show, and explained 
the possibility of developing it into a 
regular college fair. Because those boys 
believed in their professor, they acted 
upon his suggestions, and today we have 
the Student’s Agricultural Fair. The 
fair is today a living memorial to a man 
who was more than just an ordinary pro- 
fessor. We wish we had more like him.” 


COMING LIVESTOCK SALES 


UNE 1—Jerseys; Auction sale, Trenton, N. 

J., A. C. Wharton, Mgr., Reynolda, Ince., 
Reynolda, N. C.; John C. McNutt, sale man- 
ager, Durham, N. H.; Geo. A. Bain, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., auctioneer. 

Messrs. E. F. Price, Knollwood Farm, and 
J. O. Winston, Saugerties Farm, at Port 
Chester, N. Y., June 8. 

June 9—Guernseys; Louis Merryman’s Semi- 
Annual Sale, Timonium, Md. 

August 19—Guernseys; North Carolina State 
Guernsey Sale, Asheboro, N. C. T. D. Brown, 
Salisbury, N. C., sales manager. 
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The Progressive F 


This Week’s Birthday Party 


County Agents, College Professors, Farm Specialists and Teachers Make Up Our Party 
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children are 
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Besides beine county agent of Chero 
kee County, Mr. Stribling is secretary 
of the county co6perative cotton market 
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O. B. Ross 
LIVER Bruce Ross, county agent of 
Amherst County. Va., was born May 
19, 1890, and spent part of his boyhood 


Botetourt County. 


on a farm 1 After 
studying at V. P. L, Mr. Ross married 
Miss Frances Locher of Glasgow, Va., 
on May 19, 1925—his 35th birthday 
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B'S ER Ernest Grant, county agent of 
Bertie County, N. C as born May 
1), 1895, and grew up on a farm in Pon 
totoc County, Miss. He graduated from 
the Mississippi A. and M. in 1920, and in 
June, 1922, married M Anna Carte 
rT Cant M s Before 


North (¢ lina ir. Grant taught Ca 
tional agriculture and is a county agent 
in Mi Ippi W her isked to ite his 
definite ambitions for present work, 
Mr. Grant said 
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etter use of fertilizers, home production 
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ILLIAM Franklin 


of the Nati 


Pate 


Pate, 


ynal Fertilizer 


agronomist 


Associa- 


tion, was born May 22, 1881, at Snow 
Hill, N.C. He graduated from the State 
College of Agricul 
ture (then the A. 
and M. College) in 


1901, receiving an 
M. S. degree in 1913. 
In 1910 Mr. Pate 
ind Miss Faye Pack- 
er Blayne of Woos- 
, Ohio, were mar- 
ried. Mr. Pate spent 
several years in IlIli- 
nois and Ohio as ag- 
chemist, but the gretater part 

has been rendered as 
agronomist of the North Carolina State 
Agriculture. He recently re- 
signed from. his position at the college 
to take up present work with the 
National Fertilizer Association. Mr. 
Pate says that it is his ambition “to teach 
farmers to know their soils and the prop- 
er kinds of fertilizer to use, which, when 
coupled with proper crop rotations and 
marketing, will surely re- 
more bountiful harvest and 


ter 


ricultural 


of his servic e 
College of 


his 


businesslike 
sult in a 


greater profit.” 


F. M. Taylor 


PPRANKLIN Minor Taylor, teacher of 
vocational agriculture at Ivy Depot, 
Va., for the past five years, was born 
May 28, 1893, at Eastham, Va., and grad- 
uated from V. P. I. in 1915. He was a 
ind orchardist before becoming 
a teacher. He married in 1921 to 
Peyton of Rapidan, Va. 


farmer 
was 


Miss Alice 


Bruce Anderson 





Be Sis Anderson, ounty igent oft 
Campbell County, Va., was born May 
24, 1885, and was reared on a Pittsyl- 
vania County farm. He graduated from 
colle n 1907 and married Miss Lillian 


Speas of Winston-Salem, N. C., Decem- 
| 


ber 24, 1914, being then county agent 1n 


Forsyth Count The children’s names 
re Bruce, Ir., Slody, Speas, and Donald 

Mr. Anderson has a very definite pro- 
rram for his county agent work The 
Campbell County Agricultural Council 
has for its slogan, “An American Stand 
ard of Living on Campbell County 
Farms.” The goal of the council and 
the principal work of the county agent 


is expressed in the following resolution, 
adopted by the council— 

“The income of the active, intelligent 
farmer should provide a substantial home, 


armer 


painted, equipped with lights, water, t 
phone, and radio; an automobile; thre 
to five farm papers; the children shoul 


be educated, 


family 


of leisure for travel.” 


Mr. 
ambition 
> 


and the members o 
should have at least two 
Anderson comments: “It i 


to see that this ideal is at 


ft 
wee 
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tain 


by 25 per cent of our 3,000 farmers.” 
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Crop Cultivation and Machinery Hints 


Now Is an Important Time in the Cultivation of the Crops 
By G. H. ALFORD 


ROBABLY May is the most impor- 

tant month for the cultivation of 

crops. Cotton and corn crops that 
are clean on June 1 are usually kept 
clean. May grass is very dangerous and 
the cultivation given 
the crop in May 
very often deter- 
mines whether the 
harvest is one of 
plenty or poverty. 

Keeping down grass 
is the main reason 
for cultivating crops. 
The control of weeds 
prevents com peti- 
tion between the 
crops grown and the weeds for plant 
food and soil moisture. Weeds rob the 
growing crops of plant food and mois- 
ture and soon choke out the crops unless 
they are kept down. 

We have a heavy summer rainfall and 
the problem of fighting grass and weeds 
in the growing crops is a serious one. In 
the main, success in the warfare against 
our weed and grass enemies is won by 
never letting them get a real start. The 
aim at all times should be to keep them 
down as though a long wet spell were 
just ahead. The field that is absolutely 
clean at the beginning of a long wet 
spell is usually put in good condi- 
tion when dry weather comes, but 
a field in a grassy condition at the 
beginning of a wet spell is often 
lost before dry weather comes. 





G. H. ALFORD 


Weeds and grass should never 
be allowed to get a start. Little 
corn, cotton and other crops that 
struggle with grass and weeds on 
a crusty soil seldom yield a profi- 
table crop. In fact it is often more 
troublesome and expensive to clean 
out a grassy crop than the crop is 
worth. Killing the grass and weeds 
in the sprout or when very small 
means a stitch in time that saves 
nine, and usually good crops. 

We are always very busy during 
May. The cotton must be chop- 
ped, the corn and other crops cul- 
tivated, the winter oats harvested 
in the Lower South, and crops 
planted. Even where there is plenty 
of labor, the necessary labor-sav- 
ing implements, and sufficient horse 
power, it is advisable to use every 
hour of daylight to kill weeds and grass 
in the sprout or when very small and pre- 
vent the formation of a crust. The grass 
and weeds are coming with a rush and it 
is necessary to get over the cultivated 
land in a hurry. The scooter, solid sweep 
and turning plow damage the roots of 
the growing crops and are too slow. 


AN 


Implements to Use 
E SHOULD start right in the culti- 


vation of crops—that is, use the 
lever section steel harrow for cultivat- 
ing the corn, cotton, peanuts, sorghum, 
etc., while they are young. This harrow 
will kill the grass and weeds in the 
sprout, keep the surface of the soil thor- 
oughly fined, and assist in keeping the 
land level. The cheapest and usually the 
best cultivation given crops while small 
is that which is given with a section peg- 
tooth lever harrow. Two sections of this 
harrow will cultivate about 16 acres per 
day, 

Harrows and cultivators are the 1m- 
Plements to use for the cultivation of 
crops. As a rule there is no excuse for 
letting a crop get grassy so that it be- 
comes necessary to use a turning plow 
to bury grass. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions to this rule. Even on the best 
regulated farm, a long wet spell often 
Means grassy crops and the only sensible 
course to pursue is to get rid of the 
Rrass, but with the least damage pos- 
sible to the roots of the growing crops. 
_ Crops may be slightly ridged by throw- 
ing the soil toward the plants with small 
cultivator wings, but deep furrows, high 


. 


beds, made with turning plows, large 
shovels and solid sweeps are very detri- 
mental in dry weather, as they largely 
increase the loss of moisture by evapora- 


tion. The soil should be stirred shal- 
low so as not to cut the roots and left 
just about level after each cultivation 


in order to reduce the evaporation of 
soil moisture to the minimum. The nearer 
level and smooth and the finer the sur- 
face of the cultivated soil can be kept, 
the better. Shallow cultivation is best 
for all crops, but this is especially true 
of corn. Corn has no taproot like that 
of cotton but has a large number of 
long roots distributed through the upper 
soil and the cutting of these roots by 
deep cultivation gives the plants a check 
from which they never fully recover. 


There are different kinds of 
tors, and numerous attachments and types 
of shovels are used on them. There are 
one- and two-row cultivators, peg-tooth 
harrows, one-horse cultivators and weed- 
ers. These implements should always be 
used in the cultivation of crops unless we 
have excessively wet weather and_ the 
crops become foul with weeds and grass 
and it becomes absolutely necessary to 


cultiva- 


use a turning plow to bury all the grass. 

The weeder is one of the cheapest and 
best labor-saving implements for the 
one-horse farmer. One horse and one 
hand to a weeder will cultivate two rows 
at each trip and that means rapid and 
cheap work. Where the soil is sandy or 
loamy, there is no better implement for 
the early cultivation of corn and cotton. 


Other May Suggestions 


HE wise farmers who make hay on a 

large scale use hay-loading and hay 
unloading and other haying machinery to 
cut and put their hay into the barn or 
stack at the right time. A few days too 
early makes poor hay; a few days too 
late shows deterioration of quality. 


The old days of the scythe and cradle 
are gone forever and the mower, reaper 
and binder are looked upon as the natural 
and inevitable equipment of every good- 
sized, up-to-date farm. Of course, a 
small, one-horse, diversifying cotton 
farmer cannot afford to own a binder, a 
reaper or even a mower, but several 
neighbors may unite and buy a machine 
for use on all their farms. 


Let us take a long step forward to 
make this summer pleasant and _ profit- 
able by screening to keep out flies and 
mosquitoes. Buy first-class screens and 
place them on every door and window in 
the house. Not only does keeping out 
flies and mosquitoes add greatly to per- 
sonal comfort, but it is the best kind of 
insurance against typhoid and malaria,— 
two of our deadliest enemies, If your 


home is not already screened, be sure 
to screen it right away. 

It is much cheaper to buy lubricating 
oil than it is to buy machinery and plow 
teams. Machines given a small amount 
of oil occasionally and at regular inter- 
vals, rather than an excess of oil at any 
old time or not at all, will last much 
longer and the draft on the team is much 
lighter. Lubricants of the best quality 
protected from dust and grit should be 
used after all oil containers have been 
cleaned. The lack of lubricating oil 
causes rapid wear and at the same time 
teams suffer on account of 


causes to 


heavy burdens. 


It will pay well to keep every farm 
tool, implement and machine in the very 
best condition. A dull rusty machine 
does not give satisfactory service and 
will not last long. A machine will not 
run long with loose bolts or when it 
needs adjustment until it breaks and 


must go to the repair shop. 
es SS & 
Live Virginia Farm News 
A*™ OUTSTANDING event of Vir- 
ginia agriculture in recent weeks has 





ATTRACTIVE ENTRANCE IS Te® TO THE FARM OF WILLIAM JOSEPH, 
COUNTY, VA. 
Entrances such as this add to the attractiveness of the entire farm 


been the adoption of plans at the recent 
meeting of the Board of Agriculture for 
reorganizing the State Department of 
Agriculture, Under the new arrangement 
the Dairy and Food Division, which has 
existed as a separate office, has now been 
placed under the Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. F. C. Breazeal who has 
been deputy commissioner for a number 
of years was appointed commissioner to 
take office July 1. Plans were also made 
for reorganizing the work in this divis- 
ion and for bringing it into closer co- 
ordination with the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Division of Weights and 
Measures was abolished and the work 
formerly done by this office was trans- 
ferred to the Division of Markets. This 
change will result in considerable finan- 
cial saving. The work of the State Crop 
Pest Commission which was formerly 
done by the College of Agriculture has 
been transferred to the Department of 
Agriculture, and will now be carried on 
by this department. Dr. H. C. Givens 
of Roanoke, who for the past six years 
has been connected with the Health De- 
partment of that city, was appointed 
state veterinarian in place of Dr. J. G. 
Ferneyhough who has served in this 
capacity for approximately 23 years. Dr. 
Givens was educated at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute after which he at- 
tended the United States College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons at Washington, D. C. 
Then for five years he was connected 
with the United States Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry. He has had considerable 
experience and is said to have had a 


ROCKINGHAM 


large and successful private practice be- 
fore going into public service. Some of 
the regulatory work formerly done by 
the state veterinarian will now be under 
the direction of the Commissioner of Ag- 


riculture. 
* * * 


The recent report of the Virginia Crop 
Reporting Service states that the ship- 
ments of Virginia lambs will not com- 
mence in volume until about June 15 and 


will reach the peak after the first of 
July. Owing to the late spring, which 
has retarded the growth of pastures, 
lambs have been slow developing and 
will be approximately two weeks later 
than usual. The northern counties and 
the southwest are the principal early 


lamb shipping districts. 
* * * 


Mr. A. G. Green of Fauquier County 
made a fine sale of early lambs when on 
April 22 he shipped 60 lambs averaging 
73 pounds each. The price received for 
these lambs was 20 cents. Therefore, 
each lamb averaged $14.60. There are a 
number of growers in Virginia who are 
making a practice of growing lambs for 
the early market and have found this 
quite profitable. There is, however, con- 
siderable risk in producing such lambs 
as weather conditions during the 
winter are frequently unfavorable 
for young lambs and the death 
rate is sometimes quite high, 

x * * 

The recent Apple Blossom Fes- 

tival held at Winchester, Virginia, 


was the most successful one ever 


given, and plans are now being 
made to incorporate the Apple 
Blossom Festival in order that it 


may function throughout the year 
with a permanent organization. It 
is estimated that approximately 
65,000 people attended the festival 
during the two days May 4 and 5. 
This festival has been of tremend- 
ous value in advertising the apple 
industry of Virginia throughout 
the East and will, therefore, be 
of great benefit to the apple grow- 
ers of the state. 
e¢ * 


The spinach season has closed 
and shipments amounted to ap- 
proximately 3,000 cars which is 

practically the same as the 1925 ship- 
ments. Although the acreage this sea- 
son was somewhat smaller than last year 
the crop proved very good. 

s Ss 


Pig Club Sins Started Crav- 


ven's Big Boom 
OU have no doubt noticed what we 


have had to say in The Progressive 
Farmer about the recent shipment of a 
trainload of hogs from Craven and Pam- 
lico counties, N. C. And maybe you 
wonder, as we did, how such a fine de- 
velopment had its real beginning. 

The Craven farmers got started in the 
hog business several years ago when the 
Chamber of Commerce started backing 
the boys in the pig clubs. In 1922 W. J. 
Lucas, Charles Abernethy, and J. A. Ab- 
bott were appointed a committee to fi- 
nance the boys’ clubs and advanced money 
to the boys to buy pigs. About 200 notes 
were made, averaging about $15 each. 
And what do you reckon? Every one of 
those club boys paid his note—the last 
one of them did. 

It was the pig club boys that started 
the Craven hog business. They showed 
their daddies that purebred hogs fed 
right made money. Mr. Lucas says that 
one boy who bought a pig paid his note, 
raised all the meat for his home folks, 
and cleared $92 on the first two litters. 
The third litter is now coming on and 
will be ready to ship next September 
when another trainload of hogs will go 
out from progressive New Bern, ‘ 








Time Prices” as a Time-Mer- 
chant Sees Them 


| HAVE long been a 
Progress Farme 
interested observer of the ar 
tion of time merchants and “time 
as discussed your columns I 
am in a small way a farmer and have 
been for 20 years and in a still smaller 
been a time merchant tor 
the past 12 have had oppor- 
tunity to observe this time price question 
from both and had actual experi 


ence both ways 


reader of The 
and have been an 


nual ques 





prices 


through 


way | have 
years ] 
angles 
The time merchants may as a class 
be guilty of all the things they are 
charged with, but I doubt it. Personally 
I have never seen the time when I wanted 





to sell a farmer corn, hay, and oats on 
crop tite ind while there may be and 
probably are time merchants that are 
guilty of this, still I have never seen one. 
The time merchant is a class have i 
reasonal t I average intelli 
gence and it would not be exercising av 


erage intelligence 
with farmers w 
their feed T} 





to ¢ : . 
the ) 

the customer's t g. And when 

fall com man\ ses we art 
criticised again because the custo , 
mer feels that he has been charged - 
with too much and owes more 


money than he should have owed with 
the result that despite all, he winds up 
in debt or at best has practically noth- 


net result ‘ that when the 
mas suc il. the cropper used it up 
thr w t hy f: ind winter and h aid to 
buy 9 ir } ‘ tine he tarted 
crop per usual. We found that thi 
served 1 purpose except t¢ make 
harder to vet work don ring the win 
ter, since the lored farmers had some 
thing to live on and did not have to 
work ry \ true I practi ally all 
Negr tenants and manv white ones Che 
plan looked good the 
actual practice it 
to be abandoned 
There is no 
time prices 


lems and is no doubt today the greatest 


retically but in 
work and had 


failed to 


question to my mind that 


one of our greatest prob 


. a9 “nrg 

single stumbling block ¢ wnv real pro 
1 } 

gress If every time merchant retired 


from the time business and nobody had 


credit to produce cotton except uch 


could be negotiated by the farmers d 


rectly through the banks, then our cot- 


ton surplus, and distress price would au- 


rmer would alike be benetited. 

This would of course like any other 
radical move bring hardships on many 
serving people temporarily but m the 


+ 


vould prove a blessing to all con- 


cerned. Time prices have encouraged 
waste, extravagance, and shittlessness 
ince it encouraged such a heavy per 


cent of our people to lean continually on 
everything instead of 
experiment of 
their own feet 

After all the time merchant has suf- 
fered possibly more on the whole than 
the farmer has, since it is a matter of 
record that practically all of them 
eventually go broke. 


someone else tor 


ry " hoa 
rying the 


standing on 


The troubles of the farmer are 
hief of which are,a badly balanced pro- 


many, 
luction, poor marketing systems and gen- 
eral all around lack of intelligent effort 
rightly directed coupled with efficiency. 
h i and dried remedy for 
It is a vast problem that 


There is no cut 
] 


his trouble 


yme way and at some time will 
ntually work itself out as our people 





educated and 


formed as to the meaning of 


better in- 
economy 


nd efficiency. Meantime when other 
hings become dull and _ uninteresting, 
there is always the time merchant to cuss 
ut CLAYTON ROSS 
R ohe n County, N. C 
Editor’s Note—We are extremely glad 
“ P : . e time prices 
y e at s to r€ « ar not the 
= y . k 
Me R " , y pre fferet 
By educat t p 
she tact dial . price 
to pay t , tal 
j ‘ 
he ther classes 
“4 ' 
e . ‘o: r banks nd 
ers ¥ f alee 4 “ > tim 
aan vies - : 


They Boost Soybeans 
THE 


like ‘em.” 


more I grow ‘em, the better I 








rT} s what farmer 4 ahout soy 

veans the other whil € was waiting 
for the fting engine to take carload 
ot 7a ‘ew Bern, N. ( t 12 
other carloads shipped ' e from 
two North Carolina counties Contir 

uing, he said “Soybeans make more hay 
than cowpeas and more seed, too. Be- 


sides, the ripe soybeans can be threshed 


from the standing vines. You don’t have 





at will ast for m 


shattered beans with some corn make 


the best feed I have ever -fed to hogs 


Another farmer writes us that he har- 
vested a little less than a ton of hay to the 
icre of land that ordinarily must be fer- 
tilized heavily in order to get half a bale 
of cotton from one acre. All other hay 
crops were a failure on account of the 
drouth and he could have sold 100 tons 
to his neighbors for $30 a ton. 


Another farmer writes :— 

“I get $25 a ton for soybean hay and 
harvest and cure 3,500 pounds to the 
acre. I get more clear money from soy- 
beans than from cotton Besides, soy- 
bean fertilizer costs only half as much 
as cotton fertilizer, and soybeans help the 
land. Cotton does not.” 

‘I have stopped growing cowpeas for 
hay and stopped buying alfalfa for my 
cattle,” writes another subscriber, 
“since I became acquainted with Mam- 
moth Yellow, Laredo, and Otootan soys. 
The soys are better feed than either cow- 
peas or alfalfa, a safer crop, and make 


more hay and seed per acre.’ 


dairy 





LIVE IN STYL} 
J. P. Fletcher, of 





Henderson County, N. C 
generations. 
ve better houses to 





Me 


back it up 


“When I was a boy I became disgusted 
with pulling fodder, and I haven't pulled 
blade since I began farming for my- 
lf,” writes a young farmer. “My first 
ficulty was in getting a mowing ma- 


a 














hine. Before I was able to buy one I 
ut soybean hay with a scythe. I 
u ‘ut about four times as much hay 
lay with a scythe as I could pull 
fodder. TI ( 1 year I farmed for 
T lf I bought a mowing machine and 
paid for it by selling my surplus hay 
and mowing for others. I now have 
more hay than I will have use for by 
th me I harvest this year’s crop. This 
never happened before I discovered soy- 


yeans and stopped pulling fodder.” 


I I | nat red ov be aml excellent 

feed for hogs, sheep, chickens, and tur 
key writes a widow who says she finds 
them as profitable when stock are turned 
n to gather the crop as when seed are 
aved or the vines cut for hay. She uses 
them in all three ways, saves her own 
eed, and is making the land richer each 
\ cotton farmer in Robeson County 


“Don't talk to me about soybeans 
urting corn planted 
together. I make 10 to 15 bushels more 
I have 
than I did before, and make 
oats and cotton, too T hey are the 
cheapest and best hog feed and land im 
prover I know of.’ 


when the two are 


, l acre SINnce been grow- 
ing soybeans 


more 


Two complaints are made by a few 


readers who have made soybean failures, 





Poultry raising 





The Progressive Farmer 


choes From Carolinas-Virginia Farms 


small plantings when the plants are 
young. The is that difficulty is 
experienced in getting a stand. Poor 
stands come from planting too deep and 


using old seed. The remedy is obvious 


other 


The farmers of the South have been 
slow to adopt the soybean as a regular 
farm crop. Its value as a hay crop alone 
justifies its extensive use. It is grown 
throughout the world and in Central Asia 
is as dominant as corn in the Central 
West and as cotton in the South. The 
soybean is one of the world’s important 
sources of oil and meal and we predict 
that some day it will be a rival of cotton 
seed for these purposes. Furthermore 
the soybean is the principal food 
of millions of Asiatics where it 
the place of bread, meat, and milk as a 
human food. The young sprouts have a 
high food value. 

The inhabitants of Manchuria and 
other Asiatic countries “live on” soybeans 
as the people of a large part of China 
“live on” rice. In parts of Asia soybeans 
take the place of flour and meal, and of 
potatoes in our American diet, and 
of sweet potatoes and bananas in 
tropical countries. In the South 
we know but little of the value of 
this crop for hay, hogs, and s 
fertility, and nothing of its use 
for oil, meal, and human food 


crop 


takes 








No other crop.so perfectly meet 
our needs for hay and soil im 
provement, the two greatest def 
ciencies in Southern agricultur: 
\s we learn and adopt them 
ther uses, as we will when 
know soybeans better and appr 
ciate them more, we shall find that 
they fill the greatest need in build 
ing prosperously and permanently 
the South's greatest industry 


Jersey Men Hold Sale 


ORTH Carolina Jersey breed- 

ers put on their second state 
sale within a year at Raleigh a 
few days ago. This is a marked 
sign of progress and indicates a 
willingness to pioneer to develop 
new breeders and the Jersey breed 
in the state. 

The sale was a success in that 
has it fulfilled its two main purposes 
First, a large portion of the offer- 
ing went to Eastern North Caro- 
lina where good dairy cows are so 
badly needed. Second, the majority of 
the purchasers were new breeders who 
will be heard from later. 


than 


The cattle should have brought more 
money. They were worth more and their 
consignors should have had more money 
for raising and offering at auction such 
high quality stock. It ‘would be impos- 
sible to buy a better foundation herd 
anywhere than was offered by the North 
Carolina Jersey Cattle Club. 

Fifty-four animals went through the 
ring for a total of $6,195 and an aver- 
ige of $106.50. Raleigh’s Farmer Glory 
consigned by J. F. Diggs, topped the 
sale, former governor Cameron Morri- 
son buying him for $1,000. “Farmer” 1s 
unquestionably one of the greatest bulls 
State College 
Carolina Admira- 
tion was purchased by Dr. Frank Cas- 
Eminent’s Pender Lass, 
consigned by the Pender Test Farm, went 
to E. C. McDowell for $235. All but 
eight animals remained in the state 
These went to Georgia, five of them be 
ing purchased for calf clubs. Twenty- 
four head stayed in Wake County 

The following officers of the North 
Carolina Jersey Cattle Club were elected 
at a banquet the night before the sale 
R. F. Shuford, Newton, president; A 
C. Wharton, Reynolds, vice-president; 
R. H. Ruffner, Raleigh, sec’y-treasurer 


| ef 
ELF-BOILED lime-sulphur is easily 
made and is good to control rot i# 


of the breed consigned 
th 


e top cow. North 


tlebury for $325 
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Timely Reading For All the F 


Maintaining Property Valu- 
ations 


OC ping values and property values, 
ike many other values, are not based 
solely upon actual cost or real worth. 
A great deal depends upon appearance. 

A farm, which may actually be in an 
excellent state of repairs, may, through 
old paint, look quite shabby and dilapi- 
dated. Consequently the owner of such 
a farm may be surprised to find some 


day, when he goes to sell, that he can- 
not get anything like a fair price for 
it. It is not because the value is not 
ther The farm may be a model of 


efficiency and up to date in every respect. 
It may be equipped with excellent live- 


stock and machinery. It may possess 
fertile pastures and still have a very 
low sale value to the casual observer, 


all because these things are submerged 
in the shabby appearance of its build- 
ings 

It is surprising what a remarkable 
transformation in the whole general ap- 


pearance of a farm a fresh coat of paint 





will make \ very modest farm may, 
when repainted, present such a new and 
tidy appearance that it will sell beyond 
its intrinsic worth 

Most of us are entirely too busy to 
go thoroughly into the merits and faults 
of everything we buy. As far as pos- 
sible we are careful but appearances 
are, nevertheless, one of the strongest 
appeals in any sale. Instinctively we all 
buy the thing at the same price that 
looks the best Many things, unfortu 
nately for the purchaser, are sold on 
appearance rather than performance. 

While there is nothing that will help 
sO ich in the appearance of a farm as 
paint, it is more than a beautifier. When 
a farm building is painted its life is 
prolonged. Aside from its new appear- 
ance, the building has really become more 
valuable in many ways. It has been 
made clean in fact as well as in appear- 
ance. Livestock will be healthier in build 
ings that are kept sanitary by frequem 


repainting. Vermin do not breed nearly 
so rapidly in well painted buildings. In 
the general efficiency is increased 
well painted farm. 


short 
in the 

While it is becoming generally recog- 
nized that frequent repainting is one of 
the requirements of modern farming, 
ever. where the necessity for repainting 
may be a little obscure, the tremendous 
increase in farm values which paint con- 
fers should never be lost sight of. There 
are few things that will bring higher re- 
turns upon the dollar than good paint. 
It is a real investment. 

FRANK PRICE HECKEL. 


Governor Lowden on Farm 
Relief Legislation 


ANY sound and effective national pro- 
gram for agriculture must enable 
the producers to acquire the same influ 


ence upon the prices of their products 
that other industrial groups possess,” 
said Ex-Governor Frank O. Lowden of 
Ilinois in a recent public statement. 
‘Legislation that fails to provide the 


way in which surplus production of our 


ma crops can be controlled and man 
aged in the interest of orderly market 
ing ind to make protection effective for 
agriculture, will make no worth while 
contribution toward improvement of the 
economic status of agriculture in Amer 
ica 

my opinion, legislation which does 
not contemplate the ultimate handling of 


all principal farm products through co- 
Operdtives, with some device, such as an 
equalization fee, to distribute the costs 
incident to handling the surplus among 
all the producers of the particular com- 
modity, will not afford genuine and per- 
‘manent relief 

[ believe this can be done without 
Violating any sound economic principle, 
and that pending legislation to accom- 


ish it should who 


uD orted b 













ture is essential to permanent national 
well-being 

‘Deferring the collection of the equali- 
ation fee for a short test period will not, 
in my opinion, prevent achieving the 


fundamental purpose of this legislation.” 


Dusting With Sulphur and Ar- 
senate of Lead 

Wit sulphur, mixed with powdered 

arsenate of lead and lime, dusted 

on vegetables, control diseases and bugs?” 


Yes mixing powdered arsenate of 
lead, finely pulverized sulphur and wel! 
pulverized lime in the proportion of one 
pound of the lead to five pounds of sul- 
phur and four pounds of lime, a fairly 
combination insecticide and 
fungicide dust will be obtained. The 
mixture may not entirely control these 
pests but it will go a long way toward 
it. Before spraying, see that all three 
materials are mixed together very thor- 
oughly, as the efficiency of any dust spray, 
or liquid spray depends upon thorough 
mixing and thorough application 


by 


efficient 


who leit 
prairies 


The covered wagon drivers 
their unstaked 
hauled Bibles in their wagons as well as 
plows and seed-corn 

In the Bible line about a 
life that “being poor, maketh many rich.” 


takes in our 


there is a 


The pity of it is that a few puffy 
dudes with ducats, rich people 
without humility, have blinded the eyes 
of this Greek and thousands of other 
arrivals in America, to see our real 


best people. 


pagans, 


new 
x mM HR 


This Week's Bible Questions 


HAT man's mouth did an angel touch 
with a live coal? 

2. Who was allowed to make a request 
for anything he wished, and what hard 
thing did he ask and receive? 

Where to Find Answers to Above Questions 
It Kings 9-12 


Isa. 6:6, 2 





Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D 
Editor, Health Department 














Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Best People 

| STOPPED at a fruit 

grapefruit. The Greek jn charge 

showed me some medium priced grades, 

and then said, “I have some over there 

that I keep for the 
best people.” 

When I asked who 
the best people are, 
he replied, “The 
} people who are rich.’ 











for some 


store 






[ could not let the 

opportunity pass, so 

I said, “Who was 

the best Greek that 

OR. HOLLAND ever lived? 
Instantly he re- 
plied, “Socrates.” 

“Did Socrates have money?” I asked. 


With a shrug of his shoulders he said 
“That was very long ago when brains 
counted. Americans count money.” 


T went from that place with a strange 
feeling in my heart. Did that Greek have 
a true photograph of America’s soul? 
\re we a pack of money-maniacs? Do 
we take account only of those who have 
accounts ? 

As I think of it, I believe that the 
Greek has not met all of our best peo 


ple. That we have good rich people is 
true. We also have bad poor people 
What that fruit dealer sees in us is the 
inordinate love of material things: the 


glitter of trinkets that are half-golden 
the junky ideas of a few “junk-collec- 
tors.” 

He does not know 
Who are they? 

They are humble and upright fathers 
who are trying to rear their sons to live 


our best people 


in the fear of God and the honor of 
men. 
They are queenly mothers who rise 


early and toil late that the golden threads 
of industry and chastity may be woven 
into the soul fabric of their daughters 
They are patient laborers who have 
no greed for things beyond their needs 


They are young women in country and 


town whose virtue is beyond the pur- 
chase price of millions 
They are school-teachers who try to 


live in their hearts the truth they teach. 

They are ministers of religion who re- 
main poor in trying to practice what they 
preach 


They are the burdened and disap 
pointed folk, who, failing to realize their 
ideals, turn in and idealize their reals 


America was fountled by men who were 
poor in purse, but we point to them as 








More About the Heart 
_* make the mistake of ma 


your 





Iften in the beginning fa rious 


Very 


heart disease 





cogt ed 
—<ceot 2 
r sounds 
; ' 
nean 

a 

1; 
e World 

DR. REGISTER » 

War \ er nam 
had slight murmurs of the heart who 
were passed for service The later 
examined, after going through the stren 
uous life of the army, and these mur- 
murs were found to have disappeared 

If vou feel that vou have some form 
of heart disease, go to your physician for 
1 thorough examination: let him decide 


for an untrained person cannot diagnose 
heart The 


a complete physical examination \ 


disease examination must 
be 
superficial examination will not do 
ply asking a few questions, looking at 
the tongue, and feeling of the pulse is 
not an examination 
to put you off with such a 
examination, then go to a doctor 

will give you the proper examination 


Sim 





If your doctor tries 
superficial 
who 


The reason for a complete physical ex- 


amination is for the purpose of know 
ng if you have, or have not heart dis 
ease If vou have not, stop worrying 
f vou have, then vour physictan can map 
out for you your manner of living. Fol 
low his advice and no doubt you will be 
happy Chere is no use worrying if you 
have heart disease. If you take proper 
care of yourself you will no doubt live 
out your allotted time 

I have known people who had _ heart 
lisease, and knew they had heart dis 
ease, and who took proper care of them 
selves, to live longer than they would 
have lived without heart disease Chis 
sounds strange, but the reason ts simple 
They knew they had heart disease and 


took especially good care of themselves 
in every way, which they pr yhably would 
not have done had they not known their 


handicap 





HANDY FARM DEVICES __ | 








New Ground Harrow 


pais new ground harrow will jump 
any ordinary stump or rock. When 
the fr Ont sec tion hits an obst cle the eve 


bolts buckle, the front section passes over, 
then the same happens with the rear 
section, 








617 


amily 


hewed 
poles. spike teeth may be 
about an settled place, taken 
the old V, wooden fran 


from 
found 
fron 


4 x 6 inches or may be 


one-horse har 


——-- 
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row or may be made at the shop from 
one-inch reinforcing steel This is th 
inost practical harrow that I have see: 


W. JACKSON, 


for rough land J 





| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 
SS heeare Large Silos of Concrete—I 





made a big mistake in my silo, re 

g in complete fail 1920 1 

ent into the beef catt bus un 
built a large s It w ig! 
14 eet diame nd l LX yn 
T th st place , to 
large, for I never could fill Then 

ide a Dig sta W I t d 

aris large ye +t r her 
t ned on it would swell in 
\ t dried it would ) 

ortion A la 
S : Wher larg led 
} ; ¢ ‘can e 

_ ! amoun 1, 

) 1 daily W. J 
_ . * 

Sha / »tton To Th hav los 
widen bales of cotton b + tenets 
nough plants I always wanted on 

nt to the hill and thy I< 1? ¢ 
32 inch ast..the. farther thy 
het te ¢ ted me Althoug rh 
bors who practiced thicker spacing mad 
more per acre. I would not ed 
Now I realize my mistak I. W.R 

oe 

Bought Wildcat Stock—A_ mistake 
that we made was taking stock in a tir 
and rubber company several vearfs ago 
All that we have to show for the mone 
we paid for the shares of stock is the 
certificate that the salesman gave me 
Another mistake was in having inexperi 
enced workmen put a metal shingle root 
on my new dwelling Thev did poor 
work and we have a leaky roof 

\ SUBSCRIBER 
* * * 

Soda Kill te One ’ = k 
was leavine some ¢ i 
been sprinkled with nitrate of soda 
planting purposes Ww here a nice Jerse 
heifer ate a few of them. TI eX 
morning we found her dead 

MRS. J. C. J 
* * * 

Failed to F in ter SI P_.f hay 
lost seven White Leghorn hens 
spring. Post mortem examinat show 
numbers of soft shells in the eg 
nels. My mistake was not 
yster shells ys 

* * * 

Didn't Plant Late Snap/ Ww 
made a big mistake last vear in: la 
ing a patch of late snapbeans Chere 
was a demand and we could have sol 
bushels of them Another nistak wa 
in not planting more raspberries an 
strawberries \ READER 

x Ww R 
| ARD that made less than a third of 
hal »— cotton to the acre last vea 


should not be planted in cotton veal 


[It should produce a crop ot legumes t 
build it or, if this is 
it should remain idle because it is not 


profitable to cultivate-——-Alabama Poly- 


up not practical 




















The Housewife’s Calendar 


ONDAY, May 24-—IlIf you have a 
few spoonfuls of cooked oatmeal 
left from breakfast try using it in place 
of an equal amount of flour in mak- 
ing whole-wheat 

muffins for supper. 
Tuesday, May 25. 
—It is not too late 
to sow the seed of 





4 portulaca. This gay 
little flower has the 
advantage of being 
able to thrive in 
poor soil. 

MBS. HUTT Wednesday, May 
’6.—Eating  break- 

fast out on the screened porch where 


you can see the flowers and hear the 
birds, is a good way to begin the day. 

Thursday, May 27.—In a recent visit 
to one of the large shops many summer 
dresses of polka dotted materials were 
seen. 

Friday, May 28 —Simple cross-stitch 
designs are quickly worked on kitchen 
or bedroom curtains of checked ging- 
ham, the pattern of the materials serv- 
ing as a guide for placing the stitches. 

Saturday, May 29.—The young folks’ 
pleasure in their trip to the movies will 
be doubled if mother and father go along 
in a spirit of friendly comradeship. 

Sunday, May 320.—Inviting the school 
teacher to dinner today is one good way 
of showing that you appreciate what she 
has done for your children this past 
year. 


Protect Your Complexion 
en SHIN E is necessary for health but 


if you would keep your complexion 

smooth and soft protect the face from 
the burning sun through the long summer 
days. This may be done by wearing a 
hat, carrying a sunshade or by the ap 
plication of good cold cream and _ face 
powder before going out 

Certain types of skin, on exposure to 
sunlight, freckle. The best way to pre- 
vent the appearance of freckles is to wear 
a broad-brimmed hat. The persistent use 
of buttermilk, washing the face with mild 
soap and warm water, drying with fric- 
tion and rubbing the spots with fresh 
lemon juice will help keep the freckles 
light. Avoid the use of freckle cures 
and bleaches. They make the skin coarse 
and sensitive and the freckles always 
return. - It is better to trust to time 
and simple remedies for their removal. 

Tan and sunburn are like freckles in 
that they are the effect of exposure to 
sunlight, sea air and wind. The girl with 
a dark skin will tan while the one with 
a thin, white skin will burn first and tan 
afterwards. For tanning the same treat- 
ments as those suggested for freckles 
will be found good 

For sunburn soothing creams and lo- 
tions should be used. Avoid the use of 
soap and water while the skin is tender, 
cleansing the face with cold cream in- 
stead. If it is absolutely necessary to 
wash the face use hot, rather than cold, 
water. 


The Right Way to Wash 
Berries 
No every one knows how to wash 


strawberries. Hull a few berries at 
a time, drop them in a bowl of clean 
cold water and take them out immedi- 
ately. Put them to drain dry in a colan- 
der. The sand sinks to the bottom of 
the bowl and the juice does not have a 
chance to run. Continue hulling and 
washing a few berries at a time. If you 
turn a whole quart of berries into a bowl 
at once, some will be watery and taste- 
less before all are taken out. If you 
put them in a colander and rvn water 











on them the sand from those above gets 
on those beneath. If you will not take 
the trouble to wash a few at a time, 
then wash them by pouring them into 
the colander and dip the unhulled berries 
up and down gently but quickly several 
times in a bigger vessel of clear, cold 


water. 


Strawberry Sauce for Hot 
Rice or Pudding 


A FEW strawberries can be made to 
go a long way by making a sauce 
as follows: 


Make a hard sauce from 1% cup butter, 1 

cup powdered sugar and the stiffly beaten 
vhite of an egg. Crush % cup fresh straw- 
berries and beat gradually into the hard 
sauce This may be slightly warmed over 
hot water. The acidity of the berries may 
cause the sauce to separate somewhat but 
this does not affect the flavor. 


Materials for Summer Cur- 


tains 

UB-FAST, light-fast fabrics are good 

fabrics for summer curtains. If the 
furnishings of the house are simple, in- 
expensive materials such as unbleached 
muslin, crepe, gingham, English prints 
and cheesecloth are suitable. Linen, 
either dyed or in natural colors, cre- 
tonnes and chintzes in various colors and 
patterns are also appropriate, and the 
good qualities of these fabrics go well 
with even fine mahogany and walnut 
furniture. 


Protecting Garments From 


Damage 
LOTHES moths are in greatest abund- 


ance from May to July and during 
September and October The time to 
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begin taking precautions against damage 
from moths is before they appear in 
numbers. 

Whatever protective measures are 
adopted, one invariable rule should be 
followed in putting woolen, fur and other 
susceptible articles away for the season. 
Clean each article thoroughly, brush and 
beat it, giving special attention to pock- 
ets and seams, to dislodge any eggs or 
larvae that may be already on it, and sun 
it if possible. If these precautions are 
not followed, and half-grown larvae or 
eggs are securely established in your 
garments and rugs before you put them 
away, there is every likelihood that they 
will do damage and may not be affected 
by repellents. 

Mothes or “moth-millers” do not eat 
fabrics. They lay their eggs where the 
larvae or worms when hatched will find 
suitable food, and the larvae eat the 
woolen or fur. Cedar chests are valuable 
for storing at home. Their value lies in 
the fact that the aroma of red cedar 
heartwood kills young moth larvae. Cedar 
chests cannot be depended upon to kill 
the moths, their eggs, or the worms af- 
ter they are one-half to full grown. If 
the fabrics put in the chests have first 
been thoroughly cleaned the clothing will 
probably be quite safe. 

Brushing or beating furs will not al- 
ways get rid of the older worms, if they 
have once gotten into the long hairs and 
established themselves by spinning their 
webs. If you think your furs are al- 
ready infested they should be combed out 
or fumigated. If furs are stored as 
soon as the season for their use is over, 
there is little likelihood of their contain- 
ing these older larvae. 


Any tight box or chest is satisfactory 
for storing clothes that have been given 
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#02— Unquestionably Smart.—Cuts in sizes 
16 and 18 years, %, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure. Size % re 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material. 


Embroidery pattern 718 (blue or 
yellow) is 15 cents extra. 


24@—Utra-smart Frock.—Cuts in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 37g yards 
of 40-inch material. 

2051—Ladies’ One-piece Apron.—Cuts in 
sizes small, medium, and large. Me- 

lium size requires 2 yards of % or 

40-inch material with 7 yards of 
trimming 


2653—Frock With Long Waist and Circu- 


Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 






: Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


Department 


2653 ma 


Uren 730 * \\ 





| , 2023 | 2036 
bob 09 nbd 718 
Jar Flare.—Cuts in 
%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 3% requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 3 yards of 
binding. 
Embroidery design 730 (blue or yel- 
low) is 15 cents extra. 
2021—Girl’s Combination.—Cuts in sizes 2, 
4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 114 yards of %-inch mate- 
rial with 4% yards of edging and 
1% yards of ribbon. 
263%—Cunning Junior Frock.—Cuts in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2% yards of 40-inch material. 
Embroidery pattern 718 (blue or 
yellow) is 15 cents extra. 


sizes 16 years, 


stamps 


being sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new fashion book contains hundreds of styles 


and evening wear during the summer. 


styles for morning, afternoon, 


It contains embroidery designs and nine picture 


dressmaking lessons. Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern Department, 


The Progressive Farmer. 


(It will require about two weeks for patterns to reach you after they are ordered.) 








the necessary preliminary treatment— 
cleaning, brushing, beating and sunning. 
Ordinary firm wrapping paper will do, 
or several thicknesses of newspaper, pro- 
vided the folds of the paper at the ends 
of the bundles are bent securely back so 
that moths cannot crawl in to lay eggs. 
Unbroken cardboard boxes may be used 
if similarly wrapped or sealed around 
the covers with gummed paper. The 
specially treated paper bags which come 
for the purpose are of no value in kil! 
ii g moths, but are excellent if they are 
perfectly tight. If there is any hole in 
the bag, it is useless. 

Wint suits and coats dry-cleancd 
and -immediately put away in tight con 
tainers are almost certain to escape moth 
damage. To “make assurance doubly 
sure,” however, the use of repellents, shut 
up in the containers with the clothing is 
recommended. Naphthalene flakes, para 
dichlorobenzene crystals, or camphor 
blocks, in tight boxes with garments, 
give off fumes which kill all stages of 
moths. Scattering these substances about 
on shelves or bureau drawers does not 
accomplish the same result because the 
fumes are not confined. Camphor is less 
effective than the other two substances. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 135 gives several 
other suggestions for protecting clothes 
from moth damage as well as detailed 
instructions for using any of the fore- 
going methods. Send to the United States 
Department of Agriculture for it, at 
Washington, D. C. It is free while the 
supply lasts. 


HOME DRESSMAKING | 


XI. Equipment to Make 
Sewing Easier 
EWING Machine.—Purchase the best 
the purse will permit. It will prove 
economy in the long run. 
2. Use machine attachments, 
3. Dress form. 
4. Well fitting pat- 
terns. 
5. Tracing wheel 
6. Iron and press- 
ing board. 
7. Sharp shears. 
8. Tape measure 
and yard stick, 
9. Plenty of pins. 
10, Tracing board. 














MRS. DORA BARNES 


To make tracing 
board, take a piece of beaver board about 
15 inches wide and 40 inches long, or 
skirt length. Cover board with a paste 
made from a ball of carpenter’s blue 
chalk and water. After spreading this 
paste over the board, cover with cheese- 
cloth, lapping edges on underside and 
pasting them down. 

Use of Tracing Board.—This board is 
especially helpful to one when working 
with woolen materials. For instance, 't 
you are cutting a skirt, take a piece of 
crayon and mark around the edge of 
pattern, then take tracing wheel and trac« 
edge of pattern. When you take your 
material up you have it marked on both 
sides which saves a great deal of time. 

MRS. DORA R. BARNES, 

Clothing Specialist, College Station, 

Texas. 


Editor’s Note—Mrs. Barnes’ concluding 
article in her dressmaking series is “A 
Few Suggestions for Short Cuts in Sew- 
ing.” It will appear either next week or 
the first issue in June. 


THE MENDING BASKET | 
Washing Silk 


REPE de chine and the other crepe: 
as well as the many tub silks now s¢ 
much used, all wash well if care be 
taken. It must be remembered, however, 
that careless laundering will injure the 
delicate fiber and destroy the gloss that 
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gives silk its beauty. Heat yellows and 
stiffens the silk. Rubbing and hard wring- 
ing will leave creases in the fabric, be- 
sides breaking the fiber and weaken- 
ing it. 

In washing silk it is best to use cool 


or lukewarm water and a mild white 
soap or soap flakes. Squeeze or souse 
the garments up and down in the soapy 


water to loosen the dirt. Then rinse 


thoroughly, having the rinsing waters the 
game temperature as the first water 

If the silk be of delicate color, the 
tint may be restored by the use of one 


of the many excellent dyes or rinsing 


powders on the market. Be sure to dis- 
solve the dye thoroughly before adding 
it to the water or it will spot the fabric. 


A dressing of arabic will restore 


gum 


the appearance of a stiff silk such 
as taffeta. Dissolve one to two teaspoons 
powdered gum arabic in one quart water. 
Str Use about one quarter cup of the 


solution to each quart of the last rinse 


Dry silks in the shade and press with 
rm, not hot, iron on the wrong side. 





FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 











The Graysons Cook Greens 


_* many vegetables do you sup- 
pose are grown in this country, 
Dadd asked Dan. 


“T read the other day that there are at 
least 50, although it seems hard to be- 
lieve,” answered Mr. Grayson. 

‘And just think,” said Aunt Margaret, 
each of these has a different flavor or 
texture or appearance and few, if any, 
are exactly alike in food value.” 





“Please tell us again why we should 
eat plenty of vegetables, Sister,” said 
Mrs. Grayson. 


“Oh, let me tell,” exclaimed Gracie. 
“Aunty has taught me. Vegetables are 
rich in mineral matter which our bodies 
must have to build and repair bones, 
teeth and other tissues and to keep them 
in good running order. They also contain 


vitamines necessary for health and nor- 


mal growth and development of the 
body, while the bulky material helps to 
prev constipation. There,” the. child 
finished breathlessly. 

“Fine,” laughed Aunt Margaret, “You 
know the leafy vegetables are especially 
valuable for vitamines and minerals. 
Let’s see how many of those you can 
mention.” 

Spinach,” said Dan. 

“Cabbage and lettuce,” remarked Mrs 
Grayson. 

af tard, turnip ilad, kale,” contrib- 
uted Dan. 

Swiss chard and beet tops,’ exclaim- 
ed Gracie. 

there are many others,” declared 


Aunt Margaret. “Enough so that we can 
sery ne every day and never get tired 
of them. Let us cook them properly 
though so that we will enjov them and 


be benefited by them,” 
RECIPES FOR SPRING 
Boiled Spinach.—Remove 


GREENS 


roots, carefully 


Pick ver (discarding wilted leaves), and 
wash in several waters to be sure that it 
is fr from all sand. Put in a stewpan, 
allow to heat gradually and boil 25 minutes, 
or until tender, in its own juices De not 
add extra water Drain thoroughly, chop 
finely reheat, and season with butter, salt, 
and pepper. Mound on a serving dish and 
farnish with slices of hard boiled eggs if 
desired. 


Boiled Beet Greens.—Wash thoroughly and 
SCrape roots, cutting off ends. Drain, and 
cook one hour or until tender in a small 
quantity of boiling salted water. Season with 
butter, salt, and pepper. Serve with vinegar. 


Swiss Chard.—Pick over, wash, and drain 


Wiss chard, leaving the leaves whole. Cook 
3 minutes in boiling water, to which has 
been idded salt. Drain, reheat, and season 
With butter, salt, and pepper. Serve with 


Vinegar or on toast with a cream sauce. 
Spinach With Onions.—Chop very fine 2 


Small onions and let simmer in a saucepan 
with boiled and chopped spinach. Stir well 
together and season with salt and pepper to 
taste Pile high in a dish and cover the top 
with chopped whites and yolks of 2 hard 
cooked eggs. 


Dandelion greens, mustard, kale, and tur- 
nip greens may all be prepared by the recipe 
pe for boiled spinach. 
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A Fine Club for Young Folks 


PEAR Boys and Girls:— 

We are always on the | 
teresting and wholesome amusements for 
our farm boys and girls and one of the 
finest we have heard about is the ‘“Sea- 
side and Fireside Club,” organized by a 


okout for in- 


group of live young folks in a Texas 
community. Listen to what one of its 
members writes us: 

“We meet at 7:00 o'clock every Fri- 


will have to be 
school lessons. 
homes. 


day night so that no one 
absent in order to study 
We meet at different members’ 

“In winter when it is too cold out 
side sports, we sit around the fire and 
play games, pop pop corn, make candy, 
ete. The mother of the entertaining mem 
ber usually serves hot tea, or cocoa and 
cake, pie, or some other light refreshment. 


for 


take long hikes in the 
ifternoon We sometimes go to the 
river, sometimes take a small boat and 
sail awhile or sometimes we go to vari- 
ous other beautiful and inviting places 


“In summer we 


+ 


in little triangular envelopes with their 
the and locality, 
written on these envelopes. Besides this, 
I have the common but showy varieties 
mounted on pins in 


name, date caught, 


cigar boxes. 
Once I got a regular butterfly case and 


filled it to sell, making a good profit for 
tr 


my trouble. But where I make most of 
the money is selling specimens to the 
man who started me in the business. He 


only certain species, paying from 5 
cents to $7 each for them. I get some 
spending money out of it. The last box 
[ sent brought a check for $6.80. 

The 


capture is 


buy 5 


I am always hoping to 
he pays $7 for. 
I've never seen one yet, but 1 would rec- 
ognize one immediately because I have 
studied the picture of it in my book so 
much. A rather common species he buys 
is the little yellow cabbage butterfly we 
all see (not the white ones.) However, 
he will not buy any kind at all if it is not 
perfect—a torn or frazzled wing, or a 
leg or feeler lost, renders a specimen 


butterfly 


the rare one 








Honesty, Social-Mindedness, Unselfishness 


One of America’s Foremost Religious 


Leaders Emphasizes These Qualities 


in This Week's “Success Talk for Boys” 


ERE are three qualities that I be- 
lieve will help you win success :— 
First, Honesty. No man can hope 
to be a really successful man without 
this quality. He may make tempo- 
rary gains, but it is quite impossible 
for a man to succeed permanently 
who is known to be tricky and insin- 
cere. 

Second, Social - Mindedness —the 
ability to act as a member of a com- 
munity and not simply as an isolated 
individual. In the new age into which 
we are going it will be impossible for 
any win the of the 


man to respect 


world or amount to what he should 
unless he has this quality of social- 
mindedness 

Third, The Spirit of Sacrifice for 
the good of others. To see how val- 
uable this is a boy has only to ask 
himself how he likes to see other peo- 
ple act. The boy who will play the 
game honestly as a member of a team 
and with a willingness to sacrifice his 
own advantages for the benefit of the 
whole team will make the sort of man 
the world needs, and that is more im- 
portant than simply to grow rich, 


SHAILER MATTHEWS. 








One America’s foremost religious leaders is Dr. Shailer Matthews, of Chicago 
University, long president of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer 
ica, and author of many notable religious books. All boys should study his message, 
especially his emphasis on “social-mindedness”—that is to say, thinking about the 
good of the mmunity rather than your own selfish individual good Next week’s 
“Success Talk” will be by Hon. Charles G. Dawes, Vic re ent of the United States 

Standar Farm Paper Editorial Servi Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe) 
which any community in the country al- unfit for sale, and also I wouldn’t have 
ways furnishes This club helps the a damaged one in my own collection. It 
ung people to have a good time and takes patience and a great deal of care 
ilso causes them to know each other bet to secure the necessary degree of perfec 
ter and have a friendlier spirit toward tion. 
1 ” 
each other. ; H ; 
; ’ F [ am 14 years old and a junior in high 
W hy can't more of our young folks <chool. CLARK L. JONES. 
organize clubs like the “Seaside and Haywood County, N. C. 
Fireside Club’? There's no limit to the 
“SR Re ee ond tales We Uncle P. F. Says—A very interesting 
fun and enjoyment it would bring . and unusual hobby is this Clark has 
shall be glad to he Ip any group of boys written u yu When |} gets to col 
and girls in organizing such a club all lege he find that his knowledge of in 
sects will help him a lot in his classwork 
we Can. t , If 1 ) 
> e as well as always having been a pleas- 

“ . ; 

Yours for more country fun, ure. By the way, Clark, what Swallow- 
UNCLE P. F. tail do you think is the prettiest? 


Makes Spending Money 
Catching Butterflies 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
OW many farm boys and girls have 
ever made a collection of the butter- 
flies and moths that fly in their locality? 
This is a great deal of pleasure and is 
my particular hobby. 

I capture the specimens by placing a 
net over them as they hover over flow- 
ers or mud holes. Then | put a cyanide 
jar up under the ring of the net and 
persuade the butterfly to enter it. Ina 
few minutes it is dead. I never touch 
one with my fingers, because that would 
brush the tiny scales off the wings and 
ruin it. I use forceps and hold my 
specimen by a leg or the body while I 
am examining or mounting it. 


There are many different kinds, but 
the most common is the Swallowtail 
family. I have pairs of about every 


different species that flies around here, 


and all of them are perfect, too, put up 


Good Times With the “Sun- 
burned Kids” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

T IS very agreeable to live out in the 

country, especially during the summer. 
To hear the birds sing fills my heart 
with happiness. Although sometimes it is 
lonesome I quickly find something to 
entertain myself. 

One thing I like to do is to fish. To 
sit under a tree that is covered with moss 
by the clear and cool stream is very 
pleasant. Sometimes I wade in _ the 
creek and try to catch the small fish in 
my hands. I take great delight in this 
sport and sometimes spend whole after- 
noons fishing. 

I like to ride my small horse about 
the farm. Sometimes my friends and 
myself have horse races. I like to win 
the races and hate to see my companions 
beaten, although we all have good times 
if we are beaten and sometimes ride for 
two or three hours about the pastures 
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and in cool woods by the streams. I 
wish that more children of my age could 
be with the “sunburned kids” and learn 
what good times are. 

I like to swim, and had the hired man 


to build me a swimming pool. Here I 
spend a long time. Since I have learned 
to swim I stay in it more than ever. 
Everyone asks me if I don’t ever get 
tired of that old swimming hole. I re 
ply, “No. It is one of my greatest 
pleasures to swim.”’ 

One more thing I especially like about 
the country is going on camping trips 
Sometimes my club goes and when each 
child that lives in town gets home her 
cheeks are rosy and her arms and legs 
are round and plump. I like to build 
the fires and cook on these trips. Some 
times after our regular evening baths 


we all go walking. We play along the 
road and sometimes we pass a cool, clear 
This is a great t 
and each has to have some of 
water, 


spring. mptation to us 


the clear 


When we get back to the camp we are 
very tired and the pallets feel good to 
our tired bodies. It is delightful to wake 
up in the morning to see the sun rising, 
hear birds singing and to see the dew 
sparkling on the flowers and grass. 

LUCILE D. 

Abbeville County, S. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—We all 


but we_ can’t win 
up to us to 


want to win 
and it is 


every time 
losers, 
winners.”” As one man 
the game of life: “It 
not who won or lost, but how 


learn to he “good 


as well as “good 
has said 
matters 

you played the game.” 


ibout 


Country Life Sports 
Y BROTHER is nine years old and 


Iam 11. We never attended school 
until the fall of 1924. There was no 
Sunday school near and only a few 
neighbors. Mother thought it best that 
we find pleasure at home, so we were 
taught both school and Sunday school 


lessons at home. We had no way to go 
anywhere except to walk, so naturally 


we found happiness in the woods about 
our home. There is no cleared land in 
sight. 


For hunting we use a 22 rifle. There 
are turkeys, birds, squirrels and rabbits. 
We are careful about what birds we de- 


stroy. The redbirds and catbirds de- 
stroy our strawberries and the garden 
sparrow eats the early planted corn, so 


we try to get them by shooting and trap 
ping 


The rabbits eat  strawberrie the 
leaves, IT mean; also garden peas, onions 
lima beans, spinach, rape, and cabbage 
Thev also like rose bushes and almost 

‘rything about a yard or garden. We 

1d it nece irv to destroy all the rab 
bits we can find. It is not hard to get 


a rabbit with a 22. 


Hunting wild flowers appeals to us 


We love flowers and some of the wild 
ones are beautiful. Fishing in the lake 

i favorite sport because we love out- 
do life and enjoy the fish we catch 


when they are served on the table. 
bring hap 
They help 


Hunting, fishing, and hiking 
to us and to mother. 


piness 
us destroy enemies, and we have many 
desirable foods and flowers. We also 


love books. I am in the fifth grade. We 
love the country. a 

3erkeley County, S. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—Redbirds and catbirds 
do eat strawberries but they destroy many 
harmful insects and we believe E. A 
would do well not 


| o~_ with a SPQDN 


To ' 
laccomplis 
this trick. 
you must 
isecreUy 
vab your inaer 
and thumb on cloth lo remove 
all dampness and aiéase. 


kill them 
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Don’t Forget Your Degrees 
CERTAINLY 


found a Lone Scout page in the good 
ld Progressive Farmer. I have been a 
more than six years and 
fully believe that there is 
no better organization for 
boys anywhere. While I 
have never been a very ac- 
tive member, I have passed 
my degrees, contributed a 
little to the Lone Scout 
publications, and secured a 
couple of new members. 


was pleased when I 


nember for 





I want to say right here that the de- 
form the basis of all Lone Scout 
work. I joined because I was interested 
in writing, but when I finally gave my 
attention to the degrees I was in for a 
big surprise. They contained informa- 
tion I had long wanted but had not found 
So I say 


“Tees 


in a wide variety of reading. 


to all of you, brother scouts, pass your 
degrees Engage in contributing and 
boosting but do not forget those seven 


treasure boxes of worth while facts, the 
degree books. 

I want to be enrolled in The Progres- 
sive Farmer Tribe and want all mem- 
bers of the tribe residing in South Caro- 
lina to join the Palmetto State Division. 
There are no fees in the PSD. Just send 
me a letter or postal saying you want to 
help put South Carolina ahead in scout 
work. If I can be of service to any of 
you, please let me know. 

LUTHER CLARK. (5) 


Galivant’s Ferry, S. C. 


North Carolina Boy Scouts 
Help Fight Forest Fires 


Eee recent forest fires in Western 
North Carolina helped to point out 


just another example o! the help and 


service scouts can be to their community. 
The fires were greedily eating away and 
lestroving hundreds of acres of timber 


lands and every help possible was needed 


to fight them. The Catawba pre 


serve in McDowell County 


ed. Valuable 


game 
Was de stroy - 
men 


property was being 


aced. hen it was that 100 Boy Scouts 
from Asheville and nearby towns turned 
out to help Uncle Sam fight the fires. 


ilere is what a news dispatch from Ashe- 
ville on May 2 had to say about the 
scouts :— 

“One red Soy Scouts of this sec 








tion who laid down their other duties to 
aid Uncle Sam's forces in fighting forest 
res returned to their homes today, be- 


yvrimed but happy in the recognition of 
task well perf rmed. 


“During the middle of the past week 
res in the Smoky and Sapphire region 
«) 2AteNne } . nr l- le - 
threatened to become uncontrollable, and 
called on the 


jorest service authorities 
scouts ef Asheville, Rosman and Hen- 
dersonville to aid in the fight. The re- 


, 
} 
sponse was immediate, and with the aid 
fa like number of men recruited to aid 
them, the boys put their study of for- 
estry to good account, according to gov- 
ernment officials. Members of the forest 
are loud in f the work 
jone by the boys, and their scout leaders 
been the recipients of much praise 
for the value of their work.” 


ervice praise of 


lave 


What a fine spirit these scouts showed! 
Scouts are always ready to come to the 
aid of their community or country when 
it needs them, to do their daily ‘good 
turn.” Every bit of scout 
training for better citizenship and a bet- 
ter community wherever 
jound. 


training is 
scouts are 


And as the question has already been 
asked us :—‘‘Why not have all bovs from 
10 to 20 nationally and ex- 
penses paid by national and state gov 
ernments in return for patrol duties?” 


organized 


What red-blooded American boy wouldn't 
like to belong to such an organization 


couts—Boy S 








couts of Anerch 


and to come to the aid of his community 
or county or when it needed him? 


Get Ready for a Lone Scout 
Exhibit at the Fair 


VERY Lone Scout should begin now 
to prepare to make an exhibit for the 
county, state or inter-state fairs. This is 
one sure way to get Lone Scouting on 
the map. The Grand Councilors, Coun- 
cil Chiefs, Tribe Chiefs and Medicine 


state 


men should all be “on their toes’ to line 
up opportunities to show and demon- 
strate Lone Scouting. The following 


suggestions may be helpful. 


authorities and ar- 
booth, in which you 


1. Go to the fair 
range for space, or 


can exhibit Lone Scouting and demon- 
strate your work. 
2. Get all Lone Scouts of your tribe 


to make, grow, produce or develop their 
best work to be shown at the exhibit. 

3. Get fair make pro- 
visions and “set up” a premium list for 
Lone Scout exhibits. 


authorities to 


4. Arrange to erect a sample Camp 
outfit, wigwam, cabin and Lone Scout 
colony on the grounds. 

5. Make posters, designs, forms 
use in decorating and for explaining the 
exhibits. 

6. Grand Councilors or Council Chiefs 
should act as superintendents of Lone 
Scout exhibits or appoint some one for 
the job. 

EXHIBITS TO PREPARE 
and clay models of 


for 


1, Drawings, sketches 
the “Lone Indian.” 

2. Exhibit of scout equipment. 

3. Scout degree exhibit—showing a complete 
story of adv degree badges, and 
other Scout 


ancement, 
honors won as a Lone 


1 


4. Mounted collections (classified) of wood 


leaves, grasses, seeds, tones, soil samples 
metals, stamy nsignias, and equipment 
Prepare an illustrated booklet showing 
1 10 to 25 “go turns” which you have 
performed as a Lone Scout 


6. Prepare exhibits of all the scout forms, 


lets, papers, and materials which you 


L 
k 
rave used in your program of scout ad- 


?. Make exhibit of an ideal first aid outfit, 
repair tool kit, tree surgeon kit, and a set 
of rope knots and splices. 

10. Illustrated story, written or typed, show- 
ng complete story of your own Lone Scout 
achievements 

WHAT TO DEMONSTRATE 
Demonstrate all 


postures o! a 


the signs, signals, and 
Lone Scout. 
2. Demonstrate the various activities out- 
ned in the different Lone Scout degree ac- 
tivities. 
3. Dem 


nstrate and explain publicly all the 


first aid work you have mastered. (a) First 
aid to the injured; (b) first aid to animals; 

) mrst aid to injured plant life; (d) first aid 
to doors, windows, gates, and tools; (fe) first 
aid work to my wardrobe, such as cleaning, 
emoval of spots, and re-modeling of suit of 
othes, uniform, hat and coat; ({) show how 
to make a Lone Scout body protector or 


tribe how 
a tribe meeting including: Give 


4. Demonstrate as a Lone Scout 
to conduct 


ne Seout oath while all members stand in 
rcie Same position or posture as the 
e Indiaz Then join h sing @ 






then 





r call 1 

we r your tribe shiei to 
uct . rt business follow this 
by reports d suggestions by members on 
he progress of scout members and plans 
or the future Receive new members, and 
scout speeches, songs and demonstrations as 
nay he nsidered necessary to a successiul 

I e€ Scout tribe meeting c 


How to Secure Help.—In 
‘ommunity there is a wealth 

information, experience 
and wisdom—the important thing is to 
‘Oo organize your tribe that the help from 
experts may be made available to your 
Lone Scout tribe. Let us learn how to 
get this help and “capitalize for our de- 
velopment” the wealth of our home com- 
munity 


every 


or knowledg 


_ 





If vou live in a rural community there 
will be county agents, club leaders, 
teachers of agriculture, carpenters. tin- 


smiths, cobblers, auto experts and many 
ithers who will gladly come to your aid, 
in your farm projects and demonstfa- 
Be sure to call for the help of the 
farmers who excel in some one line. 

A Lone Scout is a real trail blazer 
and he will find the means for blazing a 


110Mn,. 


trail to ultimate achievement. 
O. H. BENSON, 
Director, Lone Scouting and Rural 


Scouting, Boy Scouts of America. 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE | 


spon Tt miss what our director Mr. 
Benson has to say about Lone Scout 
fairs next fall. We want 

to let folks know just what Lone Scouts 














exhibits at the 














vancement 
Illustrate in booklet form the various OUR CORRESPONDENCE LIST 
activities through which a Lone Scout may These boys would like to correspond with 
develop “being prepared.” ther scouts 
Ilustrate and give directions for first Thomas Burgess, 1.SO, Durant, Okla 
aid work in the following lines: (a) first aid Shirdon Morrow, Murphy, N. C. 
to humans; (hb) first d to farm animals; Frank Medley, Brotherton, Tenn. 
(c) first aid to birds and ld game: (d) first Harold Lockard, Maynard, Ark. 
aid to farm buildings and farm machinery. A. V. Richardson, Ashland, Ala. 
Boys, We Want You As a Lone Scout 
oo 
DIOCE. ccccvcvcesceecess bidkcd s Saeevas . * 
i ila hel thie application fer On my honor | will do 
nin m nam ow 
me Sere a Merwe ~ my best— 


The fee for 
America 


joining 


call. 
to a Membership Card and a copy 


directions. 





membership in the Lone Scouts of America, which 
I do with the approval of my parents or guardian 
I do hereby take the accompanying Pledge, which] 
have read and which I thoroughly understand. 


the Lone Scouts of 
is 18 cents; there are no dues ex- 
cept a charge of 15 cents for the yearly roll 
The membership fee entitles a boy 


Lone Scout Handbook, giving all necessary 


A Bronze Membership Badge will also be 
included in the membership outfit if the 


full membership fee of 30 cents is sent. 
oo 
EEE Ter ee CHECK WHICH YOU WISH 
PONG soak vance xtivetasaceses Color Age 
i Be BN vciccncsugckcdsscesineteeis chncxers Membership Alone (15c) 
EERO C OP OTT ECCTTTTERT ERT Ter Petr ee 
Membership With 
i  essaeneedes bul Badge (3c) - 
Secured by Lone Scout........-+-- Ee Ra ee Re Ee 


Address: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE, 
LONE SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


1. To do my duty to 
God and my country, 
and to obey the scout 
law; 

2. To help other peo- 
ple at all times; 

3.To keep myself 
physically strong, men- 
tally awake and moral- 
ly straight. 


the 

















The Progressive Farmer 


Harvesting Vetch Seed 


| HAVE three acres of fine hairy we tch, 
and want to save the seed, as I ex- 
pect to sow 100 acres next fall. How 
many seed should I get from an acre of 
good vetch? How and should ] 
harvest the seed?” 


when 


Vetch seed do not mature all at once. 
Ripe seed and blooms are often found 
on the plants at the same time. To har- 
vest, wait until a good crop of seed is 
mature, which in this inquirer’s section of 
Central Mississippi, should be between 
May 15 and June 1, and then harvest. At 
this stage of maturity, the vetch will 
have fallen down considerably and can- 
not be harvested with a mowing machine 
to advantage. The best method of say- 
ing the seed is to run over the vetch 
field with a good stiff hay rake, raking 
it in windrows. Rake both ways, that is, 
make a windrow going north and south 
across the field and then run_ between 
these windrows east and west. In this 
way, most of the vetch will be raked up, 
because at this stage of. growth it breaks 
off easily close to the ground. 

Allow to cure in the windrows froma 
day to a day and a half. Rake it early 
n the morning when the dew is on so 
as to prevent shattering of seed as much 
as possible. Haul to the barn, or other 
place where it is to be threshed, in a 
wagon bed that is tight. Many seed will 
shatter out in the wagon bed and can be 
collected. 

From real good vetch one should secure 
8 to 10 bushels of seed per acre, if 
handled carefully. Five bushels is nearer 
the average. From these three acres 
you should secure 30 bushels seed, if 
you harvest carefully. Thirty bushels 
will give enough seed to sow 120 acres, 
using 15 pounds or one peck per acre. 





TENANT TO LANDOWNER 


Married at 19 and Started 
With $100 


WAS married at 19. My parents ob- 
jected to my marrying so young, and 
I had too much pride to ask them for 











one penny to make a start in life. With 
$100 I started out as a tenant. I rented 
a three-room house with 20 acres of 


cleared land which I was to share-crop. 
I bought an old mule for $50, a few 
farm implements-—just barely enough to 
get along with—and my house furnish- 
ings consisted of just as little as anyone 
could live with. My farm turned out 
fine. The first year I paid all I owed 
and had a good sum left. 

The next year I bought some purebred 
chickens, which proved profitable. We 
practiced economy and saved everything 
that could be saved and turned into a 
profit. I made good tobacco crops year 
after year and soon had a bank account. 
In five years from the time I began as 
a tenant I bought a tract of 87 acres of 
land for $1,000 cash and the balance on 
terms. I had this money 
while tenant farming. My new home 
was a poor, run-down place with no good 
buildings. I moved on the place and 
began to work, making every penny 
count. I lived on a cash basis and 
bought nothing on credit. At the end of 
each year I had my crop clear to make 
payments on my farm. I had lots of 
hard work and many discouragements 
hut determined to succeed, and soon had 
my farm paid for. 

Today my farm is free of debt, with 
a beautiful home and outbuildings on it. 
My home is furnished throughout with 
up-to-date furniture, and we have a self- 
playing piano and a radio. The farm is 
in a high state of cultivation, with pure 
bred cows, hogs, chickens, and turkeys. 
My wife and I attribute much of our 
success to The Progressive Farmer. We 
have had it for our guide ever since we 
began to farm. 

I hope this will encourage other tenant 
farmers to become landowners. The 
main requirement is a determination to 
suc ceed. 

DILLON COUNTY FARMER. 

Seuth Carolina. 
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Garden and Orchard Reminders 


Four Timely Orchard Jobs 


‘tg TINUE to disk 
» the time the summer cover crop 
ted. This is important, not only 
and weeds, but to de- 
stroy the worms that 
are in the surface of 
the soil at this time. 
Every orchard should 
be disked once every 
10 days or two 
weeks, from early 
spring to the time 
the summer cover 
crop is planted. 


orchard right up 


grass 





Plant asummer 
legume as a sum- 
mer cover crop m the orchard during 
June or early July. This is probably 
better than clean cultivation throughout 
the summer. Bunch velvet beans, cow- 
peas and soybeans are among the leaders 
for this purpose. For the pecan orchard, 


L. A. NIVEN 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


and add arsenate ot lead at the 


eases 
rate of a teaspoonful to each gallon otf 
the Bordeaux, or a pound to each 50 


gallons Repeat the 
days to two weeks until just 
cucumbers begin to ripen 

ready for the fall Irish potato 
main difficulty in growing a 
potatoes is to 
and therefore, a branch bot- 
of ground that 


every 10 
before the 


spraying 


inelons or 

‘, Get 
t rop The 
profitable second crop of 
get a stand, 
tom or other low piece 
usually remains moist during dry spells, 
is highly desirable. Much can be done 
towards securing a good stand by break- 
ing the ground now and harrowing and 
reharrowing several times before plant- 
ing time. 

4. Make successive 
following vegetables: snapbeans, roasting 
ear corn, tomatoes, pole beans, butter- 
beans, and beets. Make at least two to 
three plantings of the following: cab- 
bage, cucumbers, cantaloupes, watermel- 
ons, Swiss chard, squash, eggplants, pep- 


plantings of the 








iJROUGH, REGULAR SPRAYING 


RETURNS WHETHER FOR HOME 





MEANS 





Extension Service. 


LARGER 


Courtesy Ala. 
FRUIT AND 
MARKET 


BETTER 
USE OR SELECT 


Are you following the schedules recommended by our horticultural editor from week to week? 


the bunch velvet bean is probably the 
best 

3. Peaches should be thinned to four 
to five inches and apples six to eight 
inches apart. Usually the thinning will 
not reduce the number of pounds of 
fruit, as the more space given, up to a 
certain limit, the larger the fruit, and it 
is well known that large peaches and ap- 
ples sell at a great deal more per pound 
than the smaller ones. 

4. Spray the pecans with Bordeaux 
mixture to control pecan scab, Add ar- 
senate of lead at the rate of one pound 
to 50 gallons of the Bordeaux to control 
the case bearer and other eating insects. 
Three applications should be given, the 
first one, immediately after pollination 
which is usually from May 1 to early 
June, depending on location. Give the 
second application three to four weeks 
after the first and the third one two to 
three weeks after the second. Often a 
fourth spraying will be desirable. This, 
however, should be made up of one gal- 
lon concentrated lime-sulphur solution to 
50 gallons of water. It should be ap- 
plied three or four weeks after the third 
Spraying was given 


Four Timely Garden Tips 
T? VIX arsenate of lead on a 
le to kill eating insects, use one tea 


Monful to one gallon of water. Use a 


small 


lump of lime as big as a hen egg to 
€ach gallon of the mixture. Where one 
has just a few vegetables, a small hand 


work. Such in- 
tomato worm, 
very effectively 


Spray gun will do the 
sects as the potato bug, 
ete, can be controlled 
with this spray 

Spray watermelons, cantaloupes and 
cucumbers as soon as vines begin to run 
Se Bordeaux mixture to contro! dis- 


and okra. Of the first 
mentioned list, from three to a half dozen 
or more plantings should be made, put- 
ting in another one just as soon as the 
previous one is well up. Of the second 
make the second planting during 
summer, say late in May or June. 


pers, carrots, 
group 
early 


How to Control Bean Beetle 


HE Mexican bean beetle is a serious 


pest of snap, pole and lima beans in 
practically all sections of the South. 
Many folks have almost become discour- 


aged in trying to grow beans because of 
This is not the right attitude 
bean beetle can be 


this pest. 
to take, because the 


effectively controlled by means of poison. 
Simply be on the lookout for this pest 
and as soon as it begins to apply 
the poison. If done thoroughly, three to 
five dustings or sprayings will usually 
control them. Apply the poison once a 
week until the pest is completely under 
control. 

On a small 
dust gun will 


appear 


ordinary hand 
purpose. The 
larger hand dust guns that are used for 
dusting cotton are good. Use a poison 
made up of one pound of calcium arse- 


scale, an 
serve the 


nate, one pound fine dusting sulphur, and 
four pounds powdered or dehydrated 
lime. Mix these together thoroughly and 


apply so it will get on the underside of 
the leaves, because it is from the under- 
side of the leaves that the Mexican bean 
beetle does it. work. If sulphur is not 
easily obtained, use one pound of the 
calcium arsenate to nine pounds of the 
powdered lime. 


Watch for this pest carefully, because 
often it slips up on one, so to speak. Great 
damage may result before one realizes 
the pest is on the beans, unless they 
are watched closely. 


Pruning Tomatoes Reduces 
Yield 


HOULD tomatoes be pruned?” 


The largest total yield of tomatoes 
is to be secured from vines that are un- 
pruned and allowed to grow in their nat- 
ural state. Experiments also show that 
vines pruned to two stems come second 
in the matter of total production of 
fruit, and those pruned to one stem, the 
smallest total crop. 
largest yield of 
and the size of 


In other words, if the 
fruit is to be produced, 
the tomato does not mean much, then 
do not prune or stake. If medium size 
and good yield is most desired, then prune 
to two stems. If large fancy tomatoes 
are desired, and the total yield is not of 
primary importance, then prune to one 
stem. For canning purposes, don’t prune 
at all, but allow plants to grow as they 
will. 


Spray Requirements for 
Watermelons 


HAVE an acre of watermelons that 

IT want to spray 
trol anthracnose or 
should it take for 
acre?” 


with Bordeaux to con- 
smallpox. How much 
each spraying of this 


The amount of Bordeaux required to 
spray an acre of watermelons will vary 
with the size of the vines, but for vines 
that are fairly well grown, and where 
careful and thorough spraying is given, 
50 gallons should spray an acre 





- Tponene ANN os > 
ped R ae has tackled speeding and driv 
ing f s sin, though that is not his 
bree tin g nor has it ever been. Just how 


habit, St 





ha got the Peter only knows, 


but going like a rabbit in chase behind 
its toes, has been Pete's custom lately, 
it has as sure as fate, he will not drive 
sedately, he has “the bug” of late. Last 


night young Otto Winety whose car has 


mighty pow came down the trail at 
ninety, or eighty, miles an hour In 
turning he went smashing against a 


crash- 
wheel 


picket fenc the busting and the 
ing was startling and intense; a 


ie ; 





Pete the Speeder—). Edw. Tuff 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


hie 


was knocked to slivers in two small sec- 


onds’ time,—it gives my soul the shivers | 
to witness such a crime,—and Otto, badly 
shaken, with ribs and rafters split, was 
gathered up and taken to Bingville— 


think of it! 
“Took there!” I said to Peter with all 


the force I had, “That chap, you see, 









was fleeter and smarter tha lad 

He thought space needed killing, he had 
no time to spare he couldn't stand fo 
milling between the here and there! Wher | 
he s there, poor jigger, and wanted | 
to be here, he thought to pull a trigger | 
and split the atmosphere! T I i 
intervening was poison to the kid, that 
distance needed spleening and kil 

it did! Well, Pete, you see the folly of 
such a state of mind; it busts up men 

by golly, and leaves its wrecks behind! 


This space that’s all about us has r 


the same as we, and it can beat and 


rout us at times, as you can see! Don't | 
try to murder distance! It can't be 
done, that’s all! It puts up stiff resist- 
ance and never takes a fall!” 





S 
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Frick Thresher 


is adapted to thresh all kinds of 
grain, and beans, and operates 
efficiently under every practical 
working condition. 


Frick Threshers 


are equipped with hand feed or 
self-feeder, with drag stacker 
or wind stacker. 


Prices and Terms to Meet 
Your Requirements 


Write, Phone or Wire 


FRICK COMPANY, Inc. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 














ol And it costs you 
only a postcard. 

Send now for “Wood’s Crop Special.” 
It quotes latest prices on all season- 
able field seed. Suggests profitable 
crops to plant — lists varieties that 
will make most money. 
Just say, “Send Crop Special” and at 
no cost to you, it will be sent for the 
balance of the year. 

T. W. Wood & Sons, 

(Seedsmen Since 1878) 

30 S. 14th St. Richmond, Va. 







Seeds delivered post- 
paid to your R. F. D. 
Box are quoted in 
Wood’s Postpaid 
Special. It will save 
you a trip to town, 
when busy. 























Comes By P.anning 
and Preparation 
KING’S— 


schools of 


A business course at 
Carolina’s leading 
business—will start you success- 
ward. Individual instruction; 
enter any time. 





Send a " Catalog 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 


| Raleigh, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
\. sere : ere es 




















STAG semi-paste PAINT costs) less, 
spreads easier, goes farther. Won't 
peelor crack. There is a Stag dealer 
near you—write us for his name. 


STAG: PAINT 
pn “Tse. 


HIRSHBERG PAINT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The Progressive Farmeg 


Timely ‘Topics in the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor The Progressive Farmer 


Poultry Need Calcium Car- 


bonate 


po' LTRY of all ( rie mtiful 
pply of calciu rbonate at all 


| ( ( al 
111 Lhe ordin Tr: reer ‘ not 
+ 
{ y i \ 
eretore De 
i 

( ut r ) ¢ 
rY val 1 needed 
tor prow np ne 
ulding andegg de- 


velopment Calcium 
arbonate also aids 
Lime in 

should 
supplied to chicks 
hatch- 


some torm 





Woop be 
from the 


J. oH 


time 


ed until disposed of 


: 

Considerable experimental work has 
been done to determine the value of dif- 
ferent kinds of available lime. Below is 
a summary of results obtained at four 


different experiment stations: 


1. Aentuch Experiment  Station— 





‘ ‘ 
‘ f 
in ¢ 1 part bird and 
l fore ‘ vail t 
é W ere yird hav ire rang 
i tl ' qu il 
imestone, } vill pre ibl obtau i 
it amount of lime On comme 
( nts, however, and her rds 





must be supplied if 





re col ined, lime 

atistactory results are to be obtained 
\ledium or coarse oyster shells should 

be available in hoppers at all times. Pow- 

dered oyster shells or limestone may also 

he idded to the mash to insure safe con- 

umption of a sufficient amount of lime 


Wher 


practicing above, use one pound of 


powdered lime to each 100 pounds of 
nash 

The writer would prefer to use both 
mane ell d grit where birds are 


Four pens of 15 pullets each were cared 
for exactly alike except for the differ- 
ent forms « lime. The result 
were as follows: pore? 
AVERAGE EGG PRODUCTION PER | 
HEN FOR FIVE MONTHS 
Pen No. 1—No grit, no « te ell 
Pen N Grit only 2 
I’ \ RB t + 1 
ell 48 

He N Be and und 

jimest ; 

It should be stated that the grit 
ised in the above experiment cor 
tained little or no lime Result 
how that lime i limiting factor 
m egg production that it may 
be furnished in. the form of oys 
ter shell or limestone. It was fut 
ther noted that hen receiving no 
lime not only laid fewer eggs, but 


hatch 


from the 


that eges did 
well as eggs 


ceiving lime 


not 


2. Ohio Experiment Station 
This experiment was conducted t 
test the value of different forms 
of lime. Thirty Barred Rock pul 
lets were used in each pen. All 
birds were fed and treated alike 
except for the different forms of 
lime food. 

The limestone used below was 


95 per cent calcium carbonate. Re 
sults show that 
is essential to a 


calcium carbonate 














complete ration. T 
Results below show limestone value they 
~ z in Cl 
to be about 71 per cent of that as th 
of oyster shells. Eggs from pens 
not receiving oyster shell or limestone 
grit weigh two ounces to the dozen less 
and are not as strong shelled 
First test Second test 
Eggs per bird 
12months & months 
Pen No. 1-—Oyster shell 
and mica grit 134 97 
Pen No. 2—Limestone 
srrit 7193 Sed 
' 112 7? 
Pen » oO r 
and 1 estone grit 132 9% 
Pen Nx Mic grit 100 65 
3 rpecr nt Sfatton.— 
Records were kept on five pens of 12 
pullets each, fed and cared for alike, ex- 
ept for different grit materials 
EGGS LAID IN 300 DAYS 
Ovat 1,606 
Dry b 1.033 
Lime rock grit 
Quartz bine 
Oyster shell me rock and dry bone 5x 
in the above expe 1ent, lime was e: 
sential for best egg production and oy- 
ster shell superior to limestone. Ovster 
shell seemed more palatable and this may 


be the reason for the 


nt superior 


ity. Experiments at Wisconsin also 
showed medium or coarse oyster shell to 
be much superior to powdered oyster 


shell 


4. North Carolina Experiment Station. 
—Dr. Kaupp found grits carrying 95 per 
cent calcium carbonate just as efficient 
as oyster shell. He states, however, that 
grit containing more than 5 per cent 


oMROase se St Feta? o Oe eee 


his flock of 


ay County, N. C 


tie 





A FINE 
White Leghorns contains 125 
undertaking their winter egg campaign. 
: owns this fine lot of birds. 
these hens. 


were 


e place of business for 


confined. A hen will consume about 314 
pounds of oyster shell a year. 


Layers crave lime if they do not have 
it. If your birds do not have lime, try 
them out with a few handfuls and you 
vill tind them to eat it in preference to 
grain until obtain the 
amount. 


they necessary 


faby chicks and growing stock need 
calcium carbonate as much as do the 
This can be supplied in the 


old stock 
f ground or powdered ovs 


hell. It should be 





ter s placec n hop 

rs « be fed in the m Pure 
limestone gr or dust can be used in 
the place of oyster shel 

Chicken ll age t 1 lasS- 
ti te re d f oc 4 ’ he 

ive teeth It is therefore ac le 
t 1se hot ster shell and grit. Ovs 
ter shell does not last long r prir x 
surposes in the crop 

Let’s see thatevery Progr: ive Farmer 
fl ~*k vets ifs needed Sl ply of calei 1m 


1 f calciu 
1. H. WOOD. 


carbonate ! 


Good, Fat Broilers Pay 
THE Poul- 


ry Department of State College in 
cooperation with the State Department 
of Agriculture has for many years been 
conducting experiments at the Coastal 
Plains Branch Experimental Farm near 


experimental section of the 


SA PGE Lee retRh 4) poteuteSs 


MOUNTAIN POULTRY FLOCK 
veritable 


Bar ive ow that egg 

‘ ed poult e y¢ 

her¢ dou 

£ c Ce | 
on ( ‘ ( 

( the 1 

oat 1 ome Mare 
eC 1 1] t 1 ept ¢ 1 il his « I 
dw prope: e and feed with the 
] I he iade anothe demon 





Mr. Bollinger, the poultryman in 
( of the department 
Coastal Plains Station, brought off a 
flock of chicks on January 11. 
vere all Rhode Island Reds 
reared for broiler purposes. The entire 
flock, both cockerels and 
pullets, was sold at eight weeks of age 
for table purposes. 


work at the 


These 
and were 


consisting of 


fol- 
fifty-six eggs 
per hun- 
Eighteen 


The Costs—The costs 


lows: Nine 


were charged a 


were as 
hundred and 
t the rate of $6 


iking a cost of $57.36. 


dred, m 





egg factories. When this was 


Mrs. W. I 
An old outhouse 


picture 


has been fixed up for the pr 


gallons of kerosene oil were used for 
the incubators which cost 15 cents a 
gallon, amounting to $2.70. Ninety-one 
gallons of kerosene oil were used for 
the brooders at 15 cents per gallon, 
amounting to $13.65. There was con- 

1 pounds mash which cost 


sumed 1,42 
$2.61 per hundredweight, amounting to 
cost of the chicks 


age, exclusive of labor, 


$25.42. 


Thus the total 
o : 


1 f 


weeks Oo! 


was $136.23. 


to elg 





The ck were 1 ed in f tenin r 
crates ite vere made of plas- 
te i 2-inch for t frame 

1 we 1 t | ed } tom 
hese « ps were 30 inches square Phe 

re placed in et ola * oe 
\ ittens } ‘ we & The fat - 

eed consisted of meal and 1 
round oats Middlings could repl: 

¢ it where ad oats are not a‘ 

le \t feeding ti: one pound of 
} was mixed : pounds of 

ermil ared skimmilk. The birds 
were fed three times a day and given just 
vhat they would clean up in a half to 

e-quarters of an hour 





There was consumed in the fattening 
process 348 pounds « f feed vh cost 
$8.21. The estimated cost of the labor 





for running the incubator was (21 hours 
at 25 cents per hour) $5.25. The esti- 
mated cost of labor for brooding was (70 
hours at 25 cents) $35. This made a to- 








1 ] r t 1or ogs oil feed labor 
of $184.69 
é 5 é ere W sold tT ul 
379 inds at ght 
t i 1 ( nh to 
$17 5 Oy; 1 ind ne 
h ] ) R ‘ Vic 
1 {110 Ie } e chic ] 
| pounds and br ht 5 t d 
iounting to $165.50. Forty-th1 ks 
were sold at the plant 50 4 
pound. The weighed 95 pou and 
brought $47.50. Fifteen broil were 
old at Goldsboro, a distance of 58 iles, 
for 50 cents a pound. The | ers 
weighed 15 pounds and brought $7.50, 
T he t tal of 490 chic ks rearcd from 


this venture sold for a total of 55 
The total cost including labor and feed 
was $184.69, making a profit of $223.86, 
This would not be a bad venture as @ 
sideline for a farm, coming dui the 
winter and early spring months. 


There were 527 chicks hatched, of 
which 490 were raised and sold at the 
ge of eight weeks. Of the chick hed 





<./ per cent were raised 
DR. B. F. KAUPP, 
Head Poultry Department, North 
Carolina State College 


Some Do’s in Preparing 
Eggs for Market 


ROPER feeding is very impor- 


tant. Your flock should have a 
well balanced stratch grain, mash, 
oyster shell, charcoal, grit and 
green stuff. If in doubt as to 
what constitutes a good ratch 
grain or mash feed, The | ves- 

ve Farmer will be glad give 
you a proper formula. 

2. Keep clean water out all the 

. An egg is 6624 per cent 
water. When eggs sell for 5) cents 
per dozen, you are sellin 33.3 
cents worth of water in each dozen 
of eggs. Water is your cheapest 
1e€ d. 

3. Be sure to provide least 
one nest for every four or five 
hens These nests should have 
clean, fresh straw at all times. 


4. To get the best quality of 
eggs, they should be gathered at 
least twice cach day. 

5. After the breeding season is 
over, dispose of all the cock birds 
and produce infertile eggs. Re- 
member that fertile eggs germinate 
at 68 degrees temperature. 

6. Confine all the broody hens the first 
night they are found on the nest. 

7. Use all over-size, under-size, crack- 
ed shell, dirty and stained eggs for home 
Sell only uniform high quality 


taken 
Winchester, who lives near Hayesville, 


esent 


use. 
€2ggs. 
8. If you are selling by the case, use 
new cases and new fillers. 
9. Sell your eggs at least two or three 
week. Be sure to protect the 
cases from heat, cold and moistur 


times each 


1’. Eggs absorb odors very-quickly, 80 
be sure to keep ur ecaqas in “00t 
place from all odors. 


hat fresh air, fresh 


free 


water, and wholesome feed wi niare 
Ithy flocks to produce eggs of the 

highest quality which will bring the 
hest irket price 


M. R. MARTIN. 
- Ss 4 


] CAN scarcely realize The Pri sive 
Farmer is 40 years old. It s but 
a short time since my husband came ™ 
ing, “I’ve subscribed for the best tarm 
paper I ever read—a new one, just pub- 
lished. It is called The Pr ve 
I »” Every afiee that he We 
farmer, very year atter na 


a subscriber until his death, and I havé 
continued subscribing, h 
now an old woman. May you continue 
be “the best paper” for many years 
come, is my sincere wish—Mrs. H. 
Southerland, Burke County, N. C 
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Inseot Powder is a most effective insecticide. 
Bee Brand is the most effective powder. It 
won’t stain; it will not harm children, animals 
or plants. Kills Flies, Fleas, Mosquitoes, 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Bed Bugs, Moths, Lice 

on Fowl and many other House and Garden 
Insects. Household sizes, 10c and 25c; other 
sizes, 50c and $1.00, at your druggist or 
grocer. Write for special Poultry Lice Circu- 
lar, also free booklet—a complete guide for 
killing house and garden insects. 


McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


2) RICE. 
SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 








may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, 


AB 


knee or throat. 


SORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


hock, stifle, 





it off without 
No blister, no 


will clean 
the horse. 


laying up 
hair gone. 


Concentrated—only a few drops re- 

quired at an application. $2.50 per 
bottle, delivered Describe your case for 
special instructions and Book 8 R Free. 


WwW. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


Sale 


— gold effect 
case guarar.ieed 
25 years. Richly 
engraved. Adjusted 
for accuracy. Back 
ed hy = dol- 
lar ND 

8sE D NO. MONEY 
24 postman Sale 
price, $3.87, and 
postage on arrival. 
Waldemar 








BRADLEY, N-379, 
Newton, Mass. 











Kill All Flies! A DISEASES 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 


kills all flies. Neat, clean, ac fh y convenient and 
can’t spill or tip over; 
Fax = Tw AS Insist upon 
— 
Brooklynoa - ¥e 













a cheap. Lasts allsea- 
kEZ SENG Bu son. Made of metal, 
ony “iy 
any Sy Sa asf will not soil or injure 
AS ly KS LH wee > @ anything. Guaranteed. 
Cesc SSS ie DAISY FLY KILLER 
from your a oa. 


(ee 






HAROLD SOMERS 


High Grade Sterling Barber Taare ON Cuts, ne ‘Bobs. 








=) 
Action, Close Cutting, Tren. rae Barber Comb and Shears. 
Send No Money. Pay Postman $1.99 

U not satisfied, return in good centidien 2 A 
ftefunded. STERLING CO. NB100 


ha iI it 
“BAL TIMOR. Mis 





RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


to ride and exhibit sample Ranger bi 
cycle. Shipped on approval, express 
6. 131.50 w F prepald. .~ bis meter. Many mod- 
. $2 up. ng parte. rite today for speela or 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-79, CHICAGO 
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& BY USING 
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aalcleh N. C. Dallas, Texas | 
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mj Low Rates—High Results 














| from the plates 
| ing it to the dog, 


fus’ thing he do is clear he thoat!! 


| ae 
SUSPICIOUS 


Wife—“If the human body is 
seven years, | can’t be the same w 
you married.” 


renewed every 


oman that 


Hub—“I’ve been suspecting that - some 
time.” . 
GOOD INTENTIONS 
A’ little girl was seen givir her dog he 
pudding. Her mother told her not to give 
her own pudding, but only hat was left 


The child obeyed, and, tak 
said: “Doggie, I meant this 


to be an offering, but it's only a collect 


NO TIME TO WASTE 


Housewife, to delivery boy—‘Why don’t 
you wipe your feet before coming ir 
Boy—“ ’Cause it would take too long to 
pull off me shoes.”—The Progressive Grocer 
POOR BILL 
“Ts it true that poor Bill has married | 
again?” 


“Yes, he’s under entirely new management.’ 
SUIT SOUP TO TASTE 
Waiter—“The gentleman 

fit for a pig.” 


says his soup isn’t 


Proprietor—“Then take it away, you fool, 
| and bring him some that is.” 
NECESSITY 
“Would you marry a man to reform hin 
“I suppose I shall have to. There isn't 
one of them suits me just as he is 
PROFICIENT 
Employer (engaging boy)—‘‘Is there any 
thing you can do better than anyone els 
Applicant—“Yes, sir; read my wn rit 
ing.” 


A HYPOCRITE 


Teacher—“‘George, can you tell me what a 
hypocrite is?” 
George—“Yes, ma’am It’s a boy w 
comes to school with a smile on his face 
PROOF 
Traveler—“T often wondered why the Eng 
lish were such teahounds.” 
Friend—‘‘Yes?”’ 
Traveler—“‘Yea, but I know now I had 
some of their coffee.””,—Awgwan | 
| 
TOO SOON | 
Grocer—‘‘Have you forgotten that $5 you 
owe me?” 
Customer—“Not yet; give me time.”—The 
Progressive Grocer. 
FRESH AIR 


“I always advise people to sleep with their 
windows open.” 

“You must be a doctor.” 

“No—I’m a_ burglar.” 
Grocer. 


The 


Progressive 


NOT SO BAD 


Sam (on outside looking in)—‘‘Look heah, | 
niggah, is you in fo’ life?” 

Rastus (on inside looking out)—“Not me, 
I ain’; jes fum now on.”—Voo Doo. 


THE RADIO INSTINCT 


inebriated husband 
with door knob)— 


Irate Wife (discovering 
on front steps fiddling 


“What are you doing there, Webster?” 
Husband (continuing to turn knob)—‘Sohh! 
I’m trying to get Pittsburgh!’’—Good Hard 


ware, 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY —Gopreisht, 1928, by 














HEAP O’ RICH FOLKS Don’ 
INJOY LIFE VEY MUCH, 
Bur DEY LIVES WELL!! 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
You kin alluz tell w'en a daid-beat 
fixin’ to borry a dollah offen you—de 
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| 
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EBER FARM WAGONS have been 
used on American farms for 81 years. 
That fact alone may not be positive proof of 
quality, but it must be admitted that any manu- 
facturing plant that has produced wagons for 
more than four score years must be making 


good ones. Further, you can rest assured that 
the Weber name has become known to a good 
many farmers in that length of time. Practically 
every community is the home of dozens of 
Webers, and every one in service is a testimonial 
to Weber quality. These facts combine with the 
Patented Fifth Wheel and the Patented Swivel 
Reach coupling to make the McCormick- Deering 
Weber the logical wagon choice. See the local 
McCormick-Deering dealer’s display of these 
good wagons. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 07, Americh Chicago, Ill. 


Always Rely On 


McCormick-Deering 
WEBER WAGONS 



















































































[) | 
Owners ontdend enny 
sO “ 
: JUST send your name and 
g fas address ,size andcolor,and 
P< Sass Iwill send this sweater 
Ea) and trousers to you. 
“ea Don't pay one penny 
until theyaredelivered 
at your door by the 
bostman. 
* 
Irvs A REAL LESSON 
Says Repair Bill a. 
“If I had put your engine sup- 7 
port on my Ford when I first 3 
read yourad, I probably wouldn’t * 
have broken a front andsidearm, ; 
or a rear radius rod. I'd have aN 
saved myself a $25 repair bill. ei: 
Witha PioneerSupportattached, is 
my engine runs steadier, smooth- Rs e 
erand withless noise. I shall put S % 
a Pioneer Support on any other Kes Ri 
Ford I may own.” ae rf 
B. C. FRAW, Cleveland, Ohio for H i t 
. TROUSERS are made of Fe) ; itt 
The Brewer-Titchemer Corp. strong and durable stri ' 
on e materia ne 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. ¥. havecustomary pockets her § : i | 
belt straps. All seams are x : 
Cut your Ford double stitched and guaran- i ' 
og teed not torip. Serviceable @ $ 
repair bills. for work ore veryday wont. 2 : is 
‘ L arkgray stripe. 5 S ite 
Enjoy omer Sizes, 30 to 42 waist po § y 3 
riding comfort. ure. THES SWEATER is : aR 
; ee of cotton yarn in 4 ; 
Put a Pioneer aetqnt colored plaid effect; ae 
Support under edium weight. x ,Siip-over i} 
erie style wi ~ 
your crankcase. neck ‘Guarantecd fast dfast @ po, 
colors. Red, 
COSTS ONLY brown plaid. Sizes 34 to 44 chest. 
Just send your name and 
$3.00 Deliver ¥ Free 4 wc ocnar fom money. Be 
sure to give color and sizes. When the sweater and 
trousers are delivered at your door by the postman 









pay him 62.68 forthem. We have pects the eotivety) 
charges. Wear both articles. If they are not bette 
than you expected, return them at Me expense oan 
we will cheerfully refund your money at once. 


ORDER BY NO. 4 
6 1039, CHICAGO 








Engine Support 













































High grade Cabbage and Tomato plants: 500 
om 







































































$1.10; 










































































ee ee ~ ” 1,f $2.00, prepaid; Collect, Cabbage: 5,000, $5.00 
2 TT 1,000, $6.2 Pepper: 50 100 500. $1.56 
1,000, $2.50, prepaid ( «t oor 7 
Prompt shipments atisfa mi guaranteed Wh 
: . P ( Thoma Ga rtin’s I S. ¢ 
And Breeders’ Cards we and Collard 1 all the yea 
' i t : Reppe 
CASH WITH ORDER M Our pric 
CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer W The Dixie P ; 
‘ r § h Car a \ t ’ 4 >» use other fF tn. Na an a — 
‘ I e Par » 47 g table s 3 rates per f ve . 4 
{ ‘ EX ( j . , i Also 1 3 FLOWERS 
f DISPLAY adver g in eacl ' I I - ! Woma - 
ow Editior o- Circulation—| State s Covered— ene ers’ Exchange—| Livestock Displ 
Vir > | N4 ( Va | ~ $4.90 per it 
| | T I Ark., I $ 
‘ | : 8 4 ( . i h \ 
. oo } 
’ I AS @ . O ‘ } $4 " 
Se Ss FEES Eee if a ere faite {cents per word | S J: | 
Aue ui what e s you w Ma »y two weeks before dat blication. } i6.—M M 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. \ : . 
i P R I $2 fine T $1 thousand . om meres 
y , * the situa 117 = 
| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE |): Se ge 
oO 1 ! < 
! f male ¢ ie ippy R : ‘ 
N & . 
( ream I R R ! ts L a 
R ences I i I 
Fe vailat ri } R ( r I " gt Sales 
I N Der ( G 
1 ! 
\ f s ks, ta 4 
Bidet long ) it Rt r 
Se ‘- sna 7 SEEDS 
ste r 411 N K i \ 7 re 
\ ] i ‘ 
: BEANS 
M ‘ _ ” cameitaiie — 
FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT shippers. Write City Hay & 
I ‘ \ ‘ ( N \ 
F h \ : P RK I I dt rels I ¥ Speckled Ve Ea s 
y e years going ; r : Ty D. A. Bureh ( Chester, ¢ 
: 5 é WW Pr | t p ‘ + 
4 . I ‘ $ b I B 
A M ssi; I W Q = - — en 
I } por nee = a \ ¢ \ P $ 
‘ 4 Ww wa sper M ] ( I 1 K I 
‘ “ Soutt A . ‘ 
La Memy re K > 
is ( Tes Soys Mamr } Yellow B 
OTHER STATES I oO i Clay Pea White ‘ 
F K , [ Wr for prices W. 8S. Dudley. Lake L - 
‘ t . A . I ‘ 0 he N ( 
Ni I \\ . , 
a ( a ( . a . _ ;' M y M l ‘ I 
; ~hochaninencnt — —— I I seed S ears i 
\ ( \ P ‘ Ga 1 Pury t New I we 4 
K I I’ i P & ¢ 
Ra hich \ ( , ¢ = pected for 4 Biloxi Beans. 
¢ ‘ ! Bee ( I K I r l s M & 
o 1 r 60.04 : i . ¢ 7 s ‘ l Westminster, 8, ¢ 
, a sand ve thousa e, $3 : Se = 
A ‘ ‘ . R i, 19 v8 for seed 
- au J. Boa R an Ga Ma ve re 6 BR i $ 0 
—_ —- $$$ $$ Swee i ’ p Por R s. N I t 0 7.50 I $5. f M c 
I 0 4 h w ~ $ 0 ( M G & Seed ( 
— I i S } 
1 h 6 of Pp ( i r \ 0 lL s ro 
t t ‘ 
uw fo I I Varie 8 I L st I } 
} ‘ B } es > 
" ¢ 1 - \ I ‘ 
8 I I ( \ $ s A M 
' 1 . Prices t 
- Me ‘ La I 
4 1 \\ | \We 
} " se ‘ ’ M . M South Ca 3 
«“ _ ‘ 
wr - = a a 
al Ba ‘ 2 a oh ow : ’ 
M CANE AND SORGHUM 
R . . h } ih Amber o 
‘ — ——$——— — —— $ K aff i 
Ml R WW P $3 ¢ S 
? 2 Ded . m S 
HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | «>: , “ v0 Memphis 
CORN 
f , share I _ bushels 6 i 
, ( ) s $ 6 bust R 
P r \ 
PLANTS | mit 
— cy S 
ABBAGE—ONION—POTATO—TOMATO ‘ ee | 
Potato P a i duier Ga lO ee “00. asc. 1000, 810, 7 
- COTTON, 
\\ . 
' 7 3 ( : . : M I 
> : ‘ \ N. ( 
—— y $ PEAS 
Ss Q ! R 4 - N s Ss c We - — ———-— 
repa . s s s Re v N. ¢« “ Z s 8 3 I Peas ( i y 
~ R } & § Va KR ‘ 
( o Tomato $1. Potato 
2.0 Q I ( Q “? ( 7 vO $1 $1.75 i ishels mixed Cowpeas, $3.75 bush 
"T \ { es 
Port R pls . wf $2 000, post ) ¢ x 
a ri w M \ ( rer N ( t ( s t a € F. H. Ve 
og 7 "a I I r Va e “< F B = A 
I > » * 4 ~" } \ Pe 7 € 
\ \ 
! } vt) } 00 A 
' G ¢ ‘ ( RK \ yp I “ ' 
nt ( A iB M S ( 
} } K : ise Old j 
LD A Burch ( hester, G ; va { and also Mixed Peas 
_ - _ - — Wa Ba ‘ \ ’ \ f pr m Sa rsville 
Potato | $2.50. 1,000: Pepper ¢ Toma $ sh w 000 Kia 
a . Georgia P } Fax r $] $ Toma opp Ss, post 
» : = . $ r wu sa ; expr J $2.00 G ta r P M “ rwill 
Earliana, June Pink Tomat ”, Oc. 50 os press 35.08. Go TBE gy 49: Black $10.50 Box 136. A 
i" Setzer 4 “arr { a > ie * een € = ‘ 
I I a N m. M 2 ‘ - I y 1, Ga “a 
Port Ric Potat Plant $2.50 1, 006 Specia p Ww ppoorw Pea I e® and 6 $4 
wices on large orders. Leroy Bowen, Baxley, Ga Ss c. Ww roote pure, Improved Porto Rica . Satisfaction gua ed Theouore Spiney 
, Pota plants: highes 5 sele R Tart Nf 
All kinds Pota Tor Cabbage, Pepper, Egg nee $1.7 < $2.75: 1 « : ‘ 
plants, $2.00 per thousa For h Nursery, Winsto 5 packec askets Peas Son 4 pure and ret Whi 
NW. ¢ Sa now with cash: fF ‘ i Clays. $4.00 per bushel; M $2.75: cash 
arge | Tomat ts: 300 Tix 500 ab t Plent Farr Baxley River Is Fa 5, & ( 
$1.0 1,000, $1.¥ stpaid y Hal Hillsboro (reorgia 
N. Prana - a SUDAN GRASS 
i t 
e i white or cabbage variety): 500, $1 Bonnie — eal 0 $ ( ¢ Sudan Grass seed I J G 
000, $1.50, postpai I Morris & S Maxtor ) $ Bel I ‘ Indiana 
Cc i) Or } Pp t plants pd 1 
sean a _ - a oo 6 " Expres Z ect Pure recleane an Grass ree fr 
Cabbage Plants All leading varieties, $1 per wy Om P } Ch Johnsor $5.00 rite r fa 
ash; charges collect. Jas. J. Cou 1 & Son, } k Grove. } ‘ Be catalog } Dept. PF, B 
in. Va ks PF I linois 
é . pl $2.25 per t 4 several i f 8 f Cabbage 8; ine 7 ink wai aaa 
i coe, He ERS. = ay \\ s ‘ Fis MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
idress Economy Pilar Farm 1 Da | on ¢ , a. 
—__—__—__—_— —— $ ye housa é $ . W J and sell Field Peas, Velve Beans, Wt . 
to and Cabbage plants: $ 000 ‘ W j lomatoes, ( flower ( Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga 
ey "{ Ps minds of plants oe Fiat ¢ " Fra Va ‘ ; x “ slates For firs juality Peas and Mu Bears t 
ms . a - ee eS : pene . ae — ——— E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. ¢ 
Ear a e Cabbage plants, short stem ( ard t ' spr erow a ‘ er Cowpeas bushels $8.( ot ” W 
Hants, $1.% er thousand, postpaid Varina Pla a Marke W“ s eS a Fila at > $6.00 97 
Ce Var ( Dutet “ 7 $ $1.7 «tpaid . ey 7pm Pe » woes! : < 
* $2.54 th . on < hx ss char r Ooo, $5.04 T ts rhe y see) ve ». 8 J 
nts not romis t ’ o _ “ Fie ad ‘ “ ws $1.2 
— es. southeast 60 $2.00: 1,000, $3.00: postpaid. Expressed ect For Sa Sound Mixed bushe 
ne 0.000, $ Prompt shipments and satisfa Ma h Yellow Soybea sui 
t Nancy Ha Souther Queer Port absolutely g ralteed Coun Company e for anting f.o.t 1 Be: 
plants ( 600, prepa J.P Fr ” V Sr & Sons, Wilmingtor 
N ( ———_ 
3: 100, 30x 7 00. $1.00 or 
Satis ion Arantee Raleiz . , . - 
: be the Keel a A STATE ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOL 
e Pink and Ponderosa T ato plants » = r boys and gi Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Art Faculty 
50 304 $1.25; 500 2.00; postpaid the Sky twelve men and womer ipils cle personal attention A new 
Claremont, N. C iormitory for one hundr Two gvod for boys 





Plants.—-Leading varieties, $1 
anywhere Cash with order 
Franklin, Va 

Sweet Potato plants. Shi; 
Plants and sot promises. $2 
Johns, Wausau, Fis. 


Cabbage and Tomat 
expressed 
Council! & Sor 


Rico, 





Nancy Hall 


r 
seme day order received 
per thousand. J. J 


FRUITLAND 


A Christian High School 








INSTITUTE ™"" 


2 004 


Expenses 


with a library of 
water 





building 
lights, running 


Splen 
Steam 


Cottages. 
volumes. 


electric 


¥. 
Session opens August 23, 1926 
N. A. MELTON, Principal, Hendersonville, North Carolina 
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BABY CHICKS 
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Larges hery 
baby Chick 

















s md 
Llog € 5 

We w Madis ( ‘ Z 
Southern s a G your ba tick iin 

f Red Buff Orpingtons, White gt Vhite 
Rocks, Partridge Rocks Allport Poultry F Ashe- 

Baby Chi Barron's Vhite 
Ta i = ested for wv 

ti “ f . ve 

r Ma i June delivery nes at.’ 
Pp State » ry Farm _ « 

Chicks free from white diarrhea 1 307 
ege strain White gh chicks, f lers 
with lop combs, acknowledged and gua rid's 
greatest layers 10,000 customers, hur testi- 
monials Parks’ and Thompson’s Rock Red 
chicks Write for new low prices cer- 
tificate of guarantee (that Trail’s $s are 
purebred, strong, vigorous, and healthy i and 
inspected by one of the most experienced a dest 
poultryman in the United States). accompa ship- 
ment Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va 

ANCONAS 
Sheppard's Single Comt Anconas: | nter 
s Exes: $1.15, 15 T. J. Harrell, Eu N. ¢. 


LEGHORNS 











Rear train of White Leghorns. I ekg 
$1.00 Write W. H. Walker, Kath Ss. ¢ 
Tancred baby chicks, hatching eggs s ight 


Tancred White Legh 
' f T 


uarantee lurT 


shed 








_RHODE ISLAND REDS _ 


Mrs z % Dea 








PEA FOWL pes 

"Peafowl Wanted. John W. Boyd. South F Va. 
TURKEYS m 

am Sa Bourbon Red turkey eg in, 
u ; “recy - . i s. n 

WO OR MORE BREEDS 
\ Pekin duck eg White Wyandot Vhite 
‘ huff oO ‘ a % ng 








ks and geese M 
POULTRY SUPPLIES 


$60 te Oyst« elle 


























7 10¢ Nassawadox, Va 
BERKSHIRES a“ 
Berkshires, big type. Oak Grove Stock Far Con 
eord ‘4 { 
terkshires Big type James W. Grave A 
National Bank, Richmond ra iin 
DUROC-JERSEYS aa 
Choice Duroc service boars; bred gilts. | ont 
Farms, Staunton, Va ¥. 
One ste i Dur sow, bred t poar 
‘ oO P ins Rn k \ 
POLAND-CHINAS ee 
‘igs from registered stock Mount Pleas Stock 
Fart Fairfie Va : : 
“Redford Stock Farms, Lynchburg, Va ffer pure- 
Big I Poland ’ 2» and first r pigs 
ts ' table feeders izes. 





st pr 
Send for price list All stock guaranteed 














Drap ; 
GUERNSEYS ; 
D M Ratse calves one-third cos Si Gale 
Fart Pete irg, Va 
HOLSTEINS 
Holstein.—Fine, straight bull ca Dat a22 
™ is butter 1 19,361 pounds milk ~ jor 
champ Virg i State |} Ready f al 
Vice 4 bred heifer Box O. Virgi i S for 
the I and B Staunmt Va a 
Wr boys who 
are going to or have joined a calf el ead 
and are looking for the right kir f st ire 
bred H ins, 3 to 6 months old) at the rig wice 
and at right terms. The first payment sal, 
the installments are small and there is he res 
charge Consult your county agricultural azé or 
your county club leader We also have some very 


further particulars 


, te 
Write for 
Agriculturist 461 


good bulls for sale. 
American 


Heury Morgenthau, Jr., 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


et ee ee En Le en el 








.—...... 4 


“ - er, 















ee Moy 22, 1926 


























JERSEYS 

t oi 6Jerseys s $20 calves 
$5u Chezib dis 1 a va 
" B Regis f M ucered 
t easa Stock Fa Fairfield, Va 

GOATS 
M roats M inst Far Irvir rt Ala 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

For Sale.—Twent urs «beef catt Frank J 

Pa saxle Ga 
DOGS 
~R stered white Collie pups; Deau 3. Greenacre 
K Mari Ala 
| » white Collie pur registered pa s. Louisa 
De Bessemer Cit) N 
lot Beagle pups; pairs not akin r bred 

I y W 2. James, Dendron, Va 
~y female Airedale pups, $3.00 each 
B 2, Box 114, Marsiiville, N. ¢ 

I red pedigreed Walker pnjs *hampionshi; 
t ten dollars each or exchange for | rec arl| 
j s. William Carpenter, Mount Airy 








Feed Your Reushaes | 


Mitco Molasses would enable you to fea! your 
low-grade roughage to better advantage Molasses 
adds to its feed value and palatability. Ise also « 
valuable addition to grain feeds 

Write for Prices and Full Information 


MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 
Mobile, Ala. 








; 








etrachlorethylete, we I vor t No recom 
r led by the I S. Departine oo Age ire tor 
wok and reund Joruss 1 Saies aud m 
¥ May b ately ven yung puppies Will 
b and cu rl arkit $ 3 1 dos 
> sipaid Satiata nm gua i O'Nea W 
un ( Db P¢ Greenvi ( 





| MISCELLANEOUS | 























(19) 625 





| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 











-ACCR 


STATE: 

















EDI 









TED OFFICIAL STATE LABEL 


4 






















We willsend a Reinforced Edge STERLING raror on 30 day trial 


Fine Horsehr 


i aatietoc Arig costs $2.50. 
Strep F ALTL IMORE. MD. 


if 
EE. STERLING CO. 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


PRICES 
REDUCED 


EAGLE NEST BABY 
CHICKS 


(EFFECTIVE MAY 24TH) 


Lower prices for the same high quality Eagle 
Nest Baby Chicks wil! go into effect May 24th. 


Write for Prices 


EAGLE NEST HATCHERY 


Dept. 9 Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


NOt, costs nothin 
VWRid 


























BABY CHICKS 








Prices, May and June 25 50 1 1,000 
White Leghorns $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 $ 90.00 
Barred Rocks -50 50 12.00 55.00 105.00 
Rhode Island Reds 3.50 6.50 12.00 55 105.00 
Sil’r Led. Wyandottes 3.75 7.00 13.00 60.00 
Assorted Chicks 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 60. 
White Leghorns, Special Matings .13¢ Eaoh 
Barred Rocks, Special Matings ; \6c Each 
10 af and live — iv ery guar = ad Order from 
ad e for circt 
The Richfield Rll cat Box 166, Richfield, Pa. 
° ° 

Single Comb White Leghorns 
\ trong hatcl yas Licks i i V 
Ps rodt S I ‘ p 
' 100 ‘ lelive ara i ’ t 

prices prompt 1ipn r m 

i Cat , an tl Ss th's ’ 4 i 
a lucer Whit g Chic rh wnds 

i customers 

NO AMATEUR--FIFTEENTH SEASON 

CARL GILLILAND, SILER CITY, N. C. 















'STATE. CERT IE 

High arade profit makers. All our breeders are 
State supervision. Blood tested for Bacillary 

Wi t Di arrhea. Barred Rocks, S. Comb Reds and 

White Leghorns. autores under State Seal and label 

100% live delivery. CATALOG FREE, 

( IDEAL HATCHERY AND POULTRY FARM 

; WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 

aN Member International & State Chick Ass'ns, 
















“CHICKS THAT GROW 
FROM HENS THAT LAY 


100% Live Delivery to Your Door 
25 50 100 500 
Wh Leghorns $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
Brown Leghorns 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Barred Rocks 3.50 6.50 12.00 57.50 
Rhode Island Reds 4.00 7.00 13.00 62.50 
Assorted or Mixed Chicks.. 2.50 4.75 9.00 2.50 


Pinecrest Poultry Farm & Hatchery 
Herbert Miller, Prop. Richfield, Penna. 





CHIC uff Leghort $10, loo sarred 

KS 3. Ro and Reds: $12, 100 Ww flocks 

$13. 100 atiecd light: $8, 100; heavy: $10, 100 

June prices. All good lively chicks of free range stock 
100° Live Delivery Guaranteed 

JACOB NEIMOND. Box 7, MeAlisterville, Pa. 








SELL ~~, 


That Extra Supply of Seeds, 
Hatching Eggs, 
Poultry and 
Miscellaneous Articles. 


A Want Ad in The Progressive 
Farmer will turn the deal and put 
money in your pocket 


Write us if you need any help 


with your ads. 


The Progressive Farmer 
RALEIGH, N. C. 



















































































s Over ais, used bj ege ma od con p * = — 
base a’ ton, a : 4 
‘ sed Bo-Ko kills trees, grass weeds, quick AB 
Enough for four gallons, $2.00 Boone 4 
wn, Miss 
Men's Hosiery.—Winstonia brand, deliv at only A stock blood-tested for White Diarrhea and accredited for type vig ind egg 
. Satisfaction guaranteed Cash with ier no produc tion by the state of North Carolina 
star — Also Ladies’ Hosiery at same price 
baa ot hae ing” ME ee PEE eee MONE CaKAND Bata, WMITE AND 
— Vv R WYA A 
~ BEES—BEEWARE— HONEY wna 
Low delive red prices on Honey Extractors Jeeswax THE ASHEVILLE HATCHERY, Box F, ASHEVILLE, N. .. 
wanted Vrite J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga 
~ Golden Italian queens and “bees Bred for business 
‘es on request Sam Foley, Greenville, Ala S 7 | P a M d J H h d Hi G d Chi k 
SUILDING MATERIAL pecial Prices on May and June Hatched Hi-Grade Chicks 
Roofing. Galvanized 5-V crimp roofing, metal shin l May and June are Moth rNature’s month s for hatching and rearing chicks Order 
gies, roll roofing. asphalt shingles, nationally adver- | your chicks direct from this add or write for free booklet 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Miex-A-Tile, Johns-Man | der 100 
vi Write us for prices and samples Sudd - Piper | . Per 10 ee Per 100 
Roofing Co.. Durkan. WC | S. C. White Leghorns . $10.00 ne Wiyepeesece pAssieteenreenneael $14.00 
Barred Recks and Reds 12.00 Ree Gar TRPGEIOD ccccscccscccsnsceces 10.00 
CORN HARVESTER | 
~ For less than 100, add le per chick 
Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only | 
$25.00 with bundle tying attachment Free catalog j ; ; ini 
ceeaine ‘nlatanen aa bain ae bab. Ualine tae tI TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, Troutville, Virginia. 
FARM MACHINERY 
Case Tractot 1 good running cor mi; also tractor 
plow; cheay Address R. L “ arena R Hollins 
Virginia 
Tet me sell your second hand Garden and Farm GET YOUR BABY CHICKS HERE 
Tractors, Saw Millis, Planers Deseribe and = price Varieties Prices on: 25 
8. Woolwine, Va 3. White Brown Leghorns Anconas $38.75$ 700 813. Pn gan 00 § 0-00 
= i : pred and Wh, ks. 5 3 R.1. Reds 4.25 8.00 15.00 72.60 140: 00 
arn equipment, dairy supplies, dairy house and ‘ando co, 
creamery equipment, boilers, pumps and! water 6ys 4B d 5.00 9.50 18.00 85.00 160.00 (hicks purebred, selected by ome 
tems. 8. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. C Black Lanerbare, Stier Laced Wrandoites§0 13:60 e3:00 judge. Send $1.00, rest C. 0. D 
~ Purdon utter and Turner ie gesorted hicks (Heavy breeds) > 2 $160 6:60 12:00 67.00 110.00 Prices as shown plus postage. You 
*s Purdom., “Vine Cutter and = Turne beats 5 met Chicke (Light breeds) - - 8.00 6.60 10.00 47,60 90.00 pay postman 
A eB eee “pie St ne, | KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 352 West 4th Street, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
A. B. Purdom, Blackshear, Ga 
Here It Is.—Sure-live Transpl lante Transplan BABY 4 HIx< 
tobacco, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, peppers Last life 
rime Double copper plated; mace right: approved From Heavy Laying Free Range 
by truckers and tobacco growers. The only hand trans- | Flocks Per 100 
planter that sets, waters at the roots uges the for May and 7 4 D 2 
lepth, packs bed. and you carry the wa on your CHICKS Reduced! June, de per S. C. White Leghorns onset $10.00 
back, no stooping. Planting the Sure-Live way means *hick on any quant ity under 500 Ss. C. Brown aeeees sirwen 10.00 
yetler crops See your dealer or write Sure-Live | chicks per chick on 500° of \o£ Cry, Barred Rock 12.00 
Transplanter Co., Inc., Chadbourn, N. ¢ Price $12.50 | more Reducti m applies on ev- S S. C. Rhode Island Reds 12.00 
mmplete Yeale antec mrything hicks fro pure ¢ 
complete. Dealers wanted eile gs gone Seine taness. : Broilers or Mixed Chix 8.00 
KODAK FINISHING ad and accredited flocks. famous Special Prices on 500 and 1,000 lots. 100¢ ’ Prepaid 
‘ : > names ————— ne | for quality safe delivery guaranteed 
ee pictures. Write H. F. Bryant, | Witt "to. tree catalog which Address: J. N. NACE, Richfield Pa., Box 61 
explains special offer free 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN vith each order 
Barrels of slightly damaged Crockery, Hotel China Riverside Poultry Farm, JENNINGS - QUALITY CHIX 
vare, Cookingware, Glassware, etc Shipped direct | Route !1-B, Knoxville, Tenn. AT SPECIAL LOW PRICES 
rom factory to cons or Write us E. Swasey & Mem. Int. Baby Chick Assn.) 
Co, Porta, Meine ae * |) see Rae BRED.TO-LAY 8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
nt LIE ase = we - _ | , ° . Spec. May |0 to 296 
| Qur chix are from hens with records » to 99 ecu 
patents —ss_——_s| Norman’s Quality Chicks iyi petcm || Ou; iit Sfe,"rom neg ith records up to 299 este 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Car Now, quality talks price. While they last you can ee high producers. Our ‘at these Special Low 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer 382 McGill Bidg ‘ure at low prices Chicks from the aristocratic egg Prices are be 4. one bargain of the season. Prices 
Washington, D. ¢ Honorable methods | breeding of the South’s foremost flocks, from Norman m 10 Il t circular FREE, 
pioneer poultryman, oldest and largest the South JENNINGS. POULTRY. “FARMS 
| tested, state certified, only a penny more than or- Box P Elizabeth City, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 






























Train for Pusiness—the safest, sanest, and quickest 
wa) >» secure lucrative employment Cecil's Business 
Col Asheville N Spartanburg. 8 ¢ 

TOBACCO 

Homespun Tobacco Best qualits luwest prices 
Wri mutt & Son, Hickory, Ky 

Homespun smoking, 10 pounds $1.40; fine red chew- 

¢ 10 rounds $2.00 Tobacco Wholesalers. Murray 
Kentucky 

Tobacco Kentucky sweet leaf. mellow with age 
Smoking, 15 pounds $2.00; chewing $2.50 Pay whe 

eived Ernest Choate, Wingo, Ky 

Tobacco Postpaid suerenseed best large red leaf 

hewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 Best smoking 
“0c pound Mark Hamlin, Share t ‘Ter ! 

Homespun 1 bac rr Chewing > pounds $1.25 Ww 

yunds $2.50: 20 pounds $4.50 Smoking: 5 pound 
$1.00 0 wr | $2.00 ” pounds §$ 0 orm 
U1 "Maytield Ky 

Toba Pure Te e Red Lea juality guar 
anteed or money ref 10 pound best chewing 
& Ww > pounds : ond grade smoking, 1 
pounds $2.10; 5 pounds $1 15; delivered oO. D. Col 
ir Martin, Tenn Reference, Martin Bank 

| Fruit Trees for Sale Agent wa Concord 
Nurseries, Dept 5, Conecor Ga 
I Tree Sa men War I "| as! 
8 paid i H ‘ 1 Nurs 
N ( 

( “1 r sample t t s, Perf 4 
2 altic W t LaDerma 
Dept RR, S&S I 

Vy ta 1 4 = 4 

f es et good xperience ss ‘ 

. ( Dept. 2520, St. Louis 

B | {i Rummage Sales- Ma 0.00 dai 
We art A irnishing everything Dis 

) 10 6 Divis Chicago 
We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and 
ijuce of Soa u wv ashing P i 

mpany, De A790, Chippewa Falls, Wi 

A ts Make a dollar an hour Se Mendets, a 

ate patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten 

4 Sample package free Collette Mfg. Co., Dept 
Tol Amsterdam, N 4 

A aving | ition ue represeti tative har 
t Tak lers shoes-hostery dire« to weare 
+P 1 income rinanet Write “ Tar rs Shoe 
Mf o B2« § Bostor ¥ pes 

Agents Our new household cleaning device washes 

d dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops 
fa ss than brooms Over half profit Write 
Harper ‘Brush Works, 205 3rd St Fairfield. Iowa 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful Ask for our terms to 
alesmen Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Ceneord, Ga 


Make Rubber Kepair 

quid rubber) tubes 
Sensational seller Sample 
free Marquette Rt 
‘Chicago 

Agents vew plan makes it 

$100.00 weekly selling shirts 

N9 apital or experience needed prese 
sanufecturer Write now for free samples. 
Shirts, 560 Broadway, New York 


Agenis.—-$240 month; auto furnished Introduce 
nings Guaranteed Hosiery Finest line silks. Pay 
daily; extra bonus besides New plan No ex 
needed Credit given Samples furnished 
Hosiery Co Dept. 2237, Dayton, Ohiv 


Big money daily sel me enarentend Union made to 
measure men’s suits $12.5 Lined suits, flap pock 
ets $13.50 Latest patterns Also raincoats, topcoais 
eaps, riding breeches, boys’ suits Attractive outfit 
frees Double Service, 1327 DR W ashingtou Chicago 

$14.50 Daily Basy—Your pay daily. monthly bonus 
bewides, 


intredueing Chieftain guaranteed Shirts. 
Srerisoce or capital needed, 
1 and collect. all 


selling ‘‘Fixit’’ 
mileage of tires and 
1926 

Wolfram 


$15.00 daily 
Doubles 
and moneymaker of 
Rubber Co FF 2327 


$50.00 
wearer 
a real 
Madison 


earh 
to 
at 


easy to 
direct 








ennings 





Just write orders. We 
outfit free. 


7 
rs atl 


| 


er 25 50 100 500 1,000 
Anc., W. & Br. Lag...$3 +4 $6 00 $9.75 $47.50 $95.00 
| Rocks, Reds & B. Orps. 3.7 ? 00 12.00 57.50 110.00 
W. Wyan. & W. Rocks 4 00 7.50 13.50 62.50 120.00 
Mixed for Broilers 3.2 5.50 9.50 45.00 85.00 Fr A - 
1926 om flocks averaging over 60% production in 
Pond y . ys 2 double those 1925 Ra 4 Lal .— November and December. Bred and culled 
fore efilie oy Ship Mon Ww 1, Fri. Catalog and fold- by experts. Prompt shipments. Reasonable 
paspallngess avg) Be -¢ soy Te od ‘Chicks best a upted for prices. Catelog Free. Stendere Ego Ferme. 
Bis — : — : - rardeau ° 
| May-June, C. A. "Norman, ys 1440 Knoxville, Tena. Box 33 ape erceee, 


| 


| 










din ary kinds, but the egg profit difference is in dollars 





















HIGH GRADE CHICKS 


med laying strains. Postpaid, r 100: soptares $11 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas $13; Orps., 'Wrya an., $14; Lt. Brahma: 








$18; Ase’td $8; Large Asa’td. $10. Live delivery. Catalog 
Free. DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, BRENHAM, TEXAS 


QUALITY CHICKS 


trains, postpaid, per 100: 


Best laying 
Leghorns $11: Rocks, Reds, Anconas, 
Orp.. Wyan., $14; Lt. Brahmas, 
PRICES Ass'td, $8; Large ase’td, $10. 
Catalog Missour! Poultry Farms, Columbla, Me. 











PUREBRED POULTRY 








5000 PULLETS and COCKERELS now ready__ 


for Delivery at Rock Bottom Prices. 


| REDS, $1.25 EACH 
, SPECIAL 


WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, 


PRICES ON 


LAYING PULLETS 


9000 


12-WEEKS-OLD LEGHORN PULLETS AND COCKERELS, $1 EACH | 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS, $1.50 EACH ||| 


Gadsden, Ala. 





sooty MT WONDERLAY ya 


ted 





Thousands now at low prices Trapne 
pedigreed Egg contest winners for years ah 
after you see them. ¢ nlete sa ste beaten 








Write today for spe 
GEO. G. FERRIS, 930 ‘een caus pp eaicn 


< Be | | 


ae easoni 
a Bey & 4, farm "Box 8, 


LEG 


g 


“the 


e prices 
"Goenn Vista, 


HORNS 


— shows 


es from 
above 


Ky. 











PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 








TIME OF SALE—9:30 


24 COW 


viduality 


reasonable price, representing 





A. M. STANDARD 


of the breed 


An unequaled opportunity for the selection of calf club heifers 
and bulls for bull associations. 


For Calalog Write 


THE HERRICK-MERRYMAN SALES CO., 






Langwater Steadfast, 


e, 


| Louis Merryman’s Semi- | Wednesday, June 9th, 
Annual Guernsey Sale! 


Timonium, Maryland. 


Lang- 
Procris 


21 BULI N Sons * the best known sires i 
water Eastern King, Woodford’s Teddy R., Florham Laddi 
Ultra King, Langkater Royal 4th, Clare’s Patient King, etc 
Many with creditable A. R. Records, of excellent breeding and indi- 


We have made an especial effort to select good individuals and the 


59 HEIFERS majority are sired by A. R. bulls of proven producing ability 

6 daughters of Clare's Patient King, A. R. 6 daughters of Langwater Music's Dim- 

ple King, A. R. 5 daughters of Audacity of Edgemore, A. R.; daughters of Cora’s 

Royal of Shorewood, Cramond Vulcan, Gerar Proud Royal, Cherub’s Royal Chal- 

lenger of Shorewood, Pencoyd Penrod, etc. These heifers would be an excellent and 

safe addition to any herd, and a beginner could select a clean foundation, at a 
the breed’s bést producing blood 


Sparks, Maryland 














2, ere. 


eo 


peewee 





er iad 



















Uncleaned seeds 


bushels of wheat 











4 





How it paid this farmer 





According toa prominent farm paper it cost this middle- 


western farmer 32 cents per acre to clean wheat seeds at 


planting time. But the aad seeds produced 18 bushels 
of wheat per acre, as against an 11 bushel yield for un- 
cleaned seeds which were planted in another part of the 
same field. And the grain from the cleaned seeds brought 


15 cents more per bushel. 


How it pays any farmer to use Mobiloil 





/ 





Ch aie a SeRE 


bushel 







Wake the 





























CHART 
your guide 4 


§ oe correct grad i Garg Mi 
gine lubrication of pron 
I pecihied below 
T} ades of Garg Mobile) t 
by i etters she 1 below. 
Gargoyle Mebiloil Arctic 
If vour car ts not | 1 he e the 
Meobiloil Chart at 
926 |} 1925 | 1924 
NAMES OF | 
PASSENGER = . < 
CARS = | - 
| 
| 2 |? | 
5 hapa arya 
( \ \ \ 
( r A \ \ Ar \ 
( et Arc Are [A \ Arc .'Ar 
er4 A A A IA 
er € \ \ \ \ \ 
lodge Brothers A \ A \n A A 
x A A A iA A A 
i I k } I I I 
<lin BB, BB] BB! BBI BB! BI 
Hudson \ A IA A A 
lupmobile A IA A A 4 
Jewett A iA A Ar \ 
4) Maxwell \ Are \ 
£ Nash A Arc A Are [Are A 
= Oakland A Ar A Ar A IA 
Pa oO bile (44 & € A Ax \ Arc \ Ar 
Or nd A Ac A Ar A Ar 
FY] Packard 6 A ‘Arc}| A JArc] A| A 
Packard 8 A Ar A Are A Ar 
Paige . A Arc JAre./Are JAre. Arc 
Reo o* A Are A Arc] A Arc 
Star is A. Arc A Arce JArc. Arc 
St udebaker. . A Arc} A 'Arc| A ‘Arc 
Velie A’ ‘Arc | A Are} A jAn 
Willys- Knight 4 .| B jArc | B [Arc B |Arc 
Willys-Knight 6..] A |Arc.| A [Arc | 










Mobiloil, like cleaned wheat seeds, costs a trifle more 


than common oil. But once Mobiloil goes to work in 
our engines, you will find that in many ways It pays 


bandsome dividends on the few cents more you pay for it. 


Kor one thing, Mobiloil frequently reduces o1] con- 
sumption in cars and trucks, from 10% to 50%. And in 
tractors a crankcase full of Me »biloil] often gives efficient 


lubrication for twice as long as other oils. 


Nor is that al]. Mobiloil leaves surprisingly little 
carbon. It also provides the best protection against un- 
due wear and unexpected breakdowns. By the year and 
by the mile, Mobiloil is actually the cheapest oil to use. 


Why oil must fit 


ur first step toward Jubricating economy is to buy oil of 
igh quality. Your next and equally important step is to 
buy oil of correct body and character. An oil that fits your 
actor perfectly, may cost you a burned-out bearing, if 


sed in your car or truck. 


But it is easy to buy the right oil for each of your engines 
when you go to the Mobiloil dealer. He has the Mobiloil 
Chart to guide him. This Chart is prepared only after 
painstaking study of a// automotive engines by the 
Mobiloil Board of 42 Engineers. And 60g manufacturers of 


ad bil 1 ot! 7 7 hi 
somobiles and other auton — —_ ? : 
a automobiles and other automotive equipment approve this 
“} Chart. See the nearest Mobiloil dealer today. Put scien- 
5 tifically correct lubrication to work in your car, your farm 


truck and your farm tractor. It will save you both money 








Sees, 


ea 


and tri 


Vacuum Oil Company, branches in principal cities. 
Rab Address: New York, Chicago, Kansas City or Minneapolis. 


Mobiloil | = 


Make the chart your = 

















VACUUM OIL 


COM PAN Y 














to clean wheat seeds 





